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This study was performed for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare pursuant to contract number HEW-OS-67-61. 
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Dr. Weston E. Vivian, Chairman 

Committee on Aclministration of Training Programs 
Washington, ,D. C. ^ , , . , . . ; 

Dear Dr. Vivian:,, , ...>v ■ i-. 

We are pleased to transmit the Final Report of the study which 
Greenleigh Associates was commissioned to make for the Com- 
mittee on Aclministration of Training Programs. 

Part One of the Report is titled Recommendations and Summary 
Findings ; Part Two is Text and Tables . The "heart" of Part 
Two has already been transplanted to Part One. Both parts are 
compatible. The summary findings in Part One capsulize the 
detailed data and analysis contained in Part Two. 
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The Report contains materials essential for the Committee’s 
deliberations, presenting a thoroughly documented analysis of 
federally supported job training programs in terms of (a) their 
scope and inter-relationships, and (b) their administration, 
including inter- and intra-agency coordination. 

The study identifies the problems and the considerations rele- 
vant to their solution, based on: 

•A first-hand examination of program operations at 
every level; 

•A solidly researched analysis of relevant data and 
documents. 
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Recoininenda'tions are set forth , this being one of the contractual * ^ 
requirements. Every recommendation is derived from findings in ^ * 
this study, and is so identified. 4 

It has been a pleasure to work with you and the other distin- 
guished members of the Committee. The special expertise which 
each Committee member brings to bear on the Committee's charge 
has been a valuable resource in our work. 

We share with the Committee an appreciation of the importance 
and urgency cf its task. The doors to job opportunities can 
be opened wide through job training programs which are properly 
administered and engineered. The Committee's work contributes 
greatly to that end. 

Sincerely, 



Arthur Greenleigh 
President 
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OtUg-in oi THE COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Conference Report 2331, House Appropriation Bill FY 1967 (Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare), Amendment 32: 



$250,000 of this appropriation shall be a:oailable only for trans- 
fer to the appropriation 'Office of the Secretary, salaries and ex- 
I penses ' for a comprehensive study of the administration of training 

programs financed partially or wholly with Federal funds. The con- 
ferees do not intend that this study include training programs that 
agencies operate for their own employees or training of professional 
personnel hut rather training under such programs as vocational educa- 
tion, institutional, and on- the- dob training under the Manpower 
5 Development and Training Act, apprenticeship and training program. 

Job Corps, specialized training programs under Title II of the Eco- 
! nomic Opportunity Act, work experience program, work-study program, 

Neighborhood Youth Corps, etc, 

"This study is to have as its principal purposes to determine if there 
is waste, duplication, and inefficiency in administering these pro- 
grams as^ many individual programs and, if this detemination is in ths 
affirmative^- to make recommendations for correction. The studg-ih to 
be made by a ccmmittee of experts in the field, none of whom are to b^ 
Federal (kiverment employees, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, ard Welfare after consultation with the Secreta^ ^ 
of Labor arid the Director of the Office of Economic Opportimiby ? 1^^ 
is the opinion of the conferees that it would be preferable if the com- 
mittee’s staff was also selected from outside the Federal GovernmleSii, ’’ 



StaU oiTiiE CdMMitTEE ON AVMmSTRATJON OF miWIWG PROGRAMS 

Dr. Vernon M. Briggs, Jr. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



. - J 

Is there (in the language of Amendment 32) waste, dupli- 
cation, and inefficiency . in administering the federally 
supported training progtan^s as many individual programs? 
If "Yes," (still in the language of Amendment 32) what 
are the recommendations for correction? 

The terms "waste, duplication, and inefficiency" have 
various definitions and connotations. In the discussion 
of training programs here, the applicable definitions 
are: 



Term 



Definition 



1 / 



Waste 



Useless consumption or expenditure; 
use without adequate return. 



Duplication 



Anything corresponding in all re- 
spects to something else. 



Inefficiency Inability to effect or achieve the 

desired result with reasonable 
economy of means. 



The intensive study of the administration of job training 
programs, by Greenleigh Associates, Inc. for the Committee 
on Administration of Training Programs, discloses: 

•There is waste and inefficiency and — to a much more 
limited extent — duplication, in the training pro- 
grams as presently operated. 



— ^ The Random House Dictionary of the English Language 
(Unabridged ed.; New York: Random House, 1966). 



•The extent to which waste, duplication, and ineffi- 
ciency exist, is not so great that the usefulness of 
the programs is vitiated, although their effective- 
ness is diminished. 

•Waste, duplication, and inefficiency are not entirely 
attributable to administrative shortcomings. These 
are present, but waste, duplication, and inefficiency 
are often caused or exacerbated by other factors, 
such as statutory constraints, fiscal limitations, 
etc • 

•Waste, duplication, and inefficiency are not solely 
the result of administering the programs as many 
individual programs. This is an element, but by no 
means the only one. 

The recommendations which follow, in Chapter II, call for 
statutory changes in sonie respects and administrative 
changes in others. Each recommendation is based on the 
firsthand findings of the Greenleigh study, plus a broad 
review of voluminous material frcmi relevant documents 
and publications. 

The study penetrated every level of government involved 
in the administration of training programs: Federal, 

regional. State, county, and local. It went into two 
widely separated States, California and Missouri, which 
are highly diverse in terms of job training programs, as 
well as in socio-economic characteristics. Within those 
States, it reached into four cities — Oakland, Fresno, 

St. Louis, Springfield — which differ greatly in training 
program activity, as well as in size, urbanization and 
other critical characteristics. Additionally the study 
acquired information on job training programs and Employ- 
ment Service relationships in six cities in other States: 
Boston, Dallas, Huntington, Miami, Phoenix, Seattle. 

We have seen the job training programs, "warts and all," 
from both ends of the telescope and from every magnifica- 
tion. The problems look different from different per- 
spectives: the Federal administrator's perspective, 

which is necessarily a national one; the State adminis- 
trator's perspective which is understandably state-wide, 
and the local administrator's perspective which obviously 
is local. 












The telescope has been focused every day, observing the 
my f lad changes xn program admxnxstratxon, procedures, 
and directions. The job training spectrum today is not 
what it was when Amendment 32 was passed. Indeed, there 
have been major changes during the period of this study; 
these figure in the recommendations in this Final Report. 



Although the "warts" must be our focus in this report, 
we are not blind to the many good features of job train- 
ing program activities. Indeed we are impressed with 
the amount of useful activity there is, despite the many 
obstacles which impede manpower programs. There ie 
nothing wrong with the programs that better structures 
and better support wilt not remedy. It is to these that 
the recommendations are addressed. 

Because the problems are extensive and varied, the recom- 
mendations are numerous and multifaceted. They have been 
developed with a long glance backward to the local com- 
munities where ultimately their soundness will be tested. 
Here, as in real life generally, solutions proposed from 
afar may be unrealistic or too simple. Of course, 
wherever a simple solution is possible it is eminently 
desirable and has been recommended here. 



As far as possible, the recommendations are operational 
in nature, in the sense that— given the necessary admin- 
istrative concurrence and legislative consensus— they 
will produce changes in the way the programs are operated, 
within a reasonably short period of time. In some in- 
stances the recommendation is for an administrative 
response to a specific problem identified in the recom- 
mendation; the recommendation does not prescribe a 
methodology where specificity would be presumptuous or 

mischievous. 



Not all the problems are susceptible to prompt resolution* 

Time is required for more experience and for 

solutions. But there is enough experience for intelligent 

action now. The manpower programs are directed to 

and explosive situations, and their shortcomings must be 

confronted as quickly as possible, even while long-run 

solutions are in process or on the drawing boards. 
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The training programs are opening the doors to job oppor- 
tunities for thousands of individuals. But there are 
tens of thousands more who wait outside the doors. 2/ 
Quickly and with all required resources, the door-stops 
must be removed and entry widened. 
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2 /„ . ...... 

— training is being given tonight to more than a 

million Aixioificans in this country. 

" . . . And ■ thi'S yeaLr , the time has c^e when we must get 
to those who are last in line— the hard-core unemployed'— 
the hardest to reach. 

"Employment officials estimate that 500,000 of these 
persons are now unemployed in the major cities of America; 
and our objective is to place these 500,000 in private 
industry jobs within the next three years." President 
Johnson's State of the Union Message to Congress, as re- 
corded by the New York Times , January 18, 1968, p. 16. 
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Chapter II 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND FINDINGS 



The twenty-five recommendations presented to the Committee 
on Administration of Training Programs are the outgrowth 
of the major study which Greenleigh Associates made for the 
Committee. 

The findings which underpin each recommendation are stated 
in Chapter II in capsulized form, and set forth in addi- 
tional detail in the other text chapters. 

The order in which the recommendations appear is no indi- 
cation of their rank in importance. The recommendations 
begin with subjects or procedures which have general ap- 
plication to all the training programs. For example, man- 
power policy and funding procedures are matters which 
encompass all training programs. So is the Employment 
Service, this being an agency which interacts with all 
the training programs. 

The general recommendations are followed by recommendations 
which apply to specific programs or groups of programs 
(e.g., MDTA, programs for welfare populations, etc.). 
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1. A SJMGLE CABINET-LEVEL AGENCY? 



Con^ot^diit^on pKogKcu/n ddun^n^^tKCit^on Jivi cl ^>ingJiz. 
Cablm,t-lz,vQ.l agency, mu)ly ionmzd ok ^xl^tlng, not 
dzilKablz OK appKopKtatz. at thti ttmz. 

•Spectitc admtnt6tKattve and ^tatutoKy ckangz^, a4 
/tecowmewded hzKzaito.K, should be wade. 

•In tkz iatuKz, pKogKommtng and funding oi any mia 
pKogKom^ should be tnaoKpoKatzd tnto tho. zxtittng 
admtnt^tKattoQ. iKomzvooKk, 

•RatkzK than ^tKtpptng aviay zxtittng pKogKomt by 
tzgt^tattoz actton, de.te.gatton of pKogKom6 by agKee- 
mo.nt should be encouKaged, 



Single- agency consolidation is not recommended at this 
time because it would not solve the grave problems of 
lack of coordination and fragmentation. The problems 
arise from many specific causes. They are not attrib- 
utable to the single circumstance that several Cabinet- 
level departments are presently involved in program 
administration. The problems would persist even in a 
single Cabinet department unless specific remedies wete 
invoked. These remedies do not require consolidation 
in a single Cabinet department. 

Single-agency consolidation would in itself create new 
problems. It is likely that consolidation might produce 
relationships as complicated and unsatisfactory as the 
existing ones. First, a single agency would require 
several bureaus, perhaps not many less than are pres- 
ently involved in the several agencies. And interbureau 
relationships can be almost as intricate as interagency 
relationships . 

Secondly, reallocation of programs to a single agency 
will involve very difficult choices. Many programs are 
multifaceted, and not discretely "training" or "educa- 
tion" programs. The more sweeping the reallocation, the 
more elephantine the "single" agency would become. The 













m 



more sparing the reallocation, the more persistent the 
number of agencies would remain, with the s^e need a 
at present for developing interagency relationships. 

At best, consolidation would have its own share of 
awkwardness and confusion in disrupting established ad- 
ministrative lines and developing new administrative 
arrangements. As Whitney Young pointed 
September 25th meeting of the Committee on A^inistr ^ 
tion of Training Programs, in demurring at the prospec 
of a single Cabinet-level agency for all training pro- 
grams, everyone would have to begin groping his way 
through a new maze, and painfully acquired knowle ge 
the "ropes" would become obsolete. 

Additionally, consolidation would take away the real 
advantages which adhere to the present multi-agency 
administration. Awkward as it is, and urgently needing 
changes short of complete consolidation, the present 
distribution of program administration does utilize the 
special expertise of Labor in manpower, HEW in eduMtion 
and welfare, and OEO in the explosive problems of pov 
erty and social disadvantage. 

Some of the awkwardness may diminish after a 
more administrative experience with very new situatio . 
Most of the programs have been in operation for less 
than three years. Many of the administrative arrange- 
ments have been in effect for only a few months. 

Finally, and solely for perspective on the 
single-agency consolidation, it should be no train- 

absence of such consolidation is not unique train 

ing programs. Administration is not neatly centralized 
in other important areas of government, many of which 
involve activities of much longer standing than DOb 

training. 
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2 . MANPOdUER POLICY 



A national manpoM^K poZ^cy ^koaZd be axtZcaZ<ite.d, 
6e.ttlng ioKtk goal^ and e6tabZZ6hZng pKloKttle.6 iox 
va^Zou6 taKge.t populations and ioK diHe.Ke.nt type.s OjJ 
training. The. policy should be both long -Kang c and 
immediate. It should include a commitmeifit to solye _ 
the pKo blems ufith u)hich manpou)eK policy is^ (ConceKned. 
The PKesident' s Committee on ManpoweK should develop 
the national manpoM)eK policy, (Mith the assistance OjJ 
ufhateveK task jjo-^ce it designates . 



One of the confusing elements in the present array of 
training programs is that goals, targets, and prior- 
ities are not clearly understood for many programs, 
and hardly understood at all on an interprogram basis. 

It is true that the separate pieces of manpower legis- 
lation enacted by Congress since 1962 express, prag- 
matically, national manpower policy. And in a sense 
priorities are ordered by the relative size of appro- 
priations Congress authorizes for various programs. 

There is however no clear expression on crucial policy 
questions. For example, is the national manpower effort 
to focus on the supply side or the demand side? If both, 
what should the mix be? Are the disadvantaged to be the 
main target of the manpower training effort? Or the 
youth? Or any other group? 

More precise policy articulation can provide needed 
direction for the drift of manpower policy. Moreover, 
it is indispensable in developing criteria to test pro- 
gram effectiveness. (The Greenleigh Associates study 
found, as discussed in a later recommendation on Evalua- 
tion, that the lack of effective evaluation was widely 
acknowledged to be a shortcoming in existing programs.) 

The recommendation that the President's Committee on 
Manpower delineate policy is based on its special capa- 
bility. PCOM brings together all Cabinet members con- 
cerned with manpower policy. Their stature and outlook 
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qualify them eminently for the difficult task of formu- 
lating manpower policy. The thorniness of the task may 
be gathered from Appendix I, which summarizes observa- 
tions on policy by various manpower specialists. 

Policy formulation is no guarantor of policy implementa- 
tion. However, PCOM is probably as aware as any group, 
in or out of the government, of the need for meshing 
actions with declarations. 
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3 . THE El^iPLOyMENT SERVICE 



foLfi-fitoichlnQ ltQlJ!ilcitl\)t changes a/ie ne,e,de,'i to tA,an^fo/Lm 
State. Emptogme.yit Se.^vtce.i ge,yie.^atty tnto mofia c^^cc-t-cvc. 
afimh oi manpowe,^ p/LogfLam&. The, /lecommewded ckange,6 In- 
etude,: i ^ 

• Sepafiattng the emptoyment hefiotee ^unetton ^A.om the 
admlnUt^atton oi unemployment compenAatton, to the 
iulleAt extent feuAtble. 

•SubAtantlally upgrading peKAonnel through Improve- 
mentA tn employee AtandafidA, AalafiteA, and training. 

• InefieaAtng the level oi itnanctal AuppoA,t ioA, the 
manpoi/oe^ iunettonA oi the Employment Service, to the 
extent neceAAa^y to eafifiy on the iunettonA adequately. 

• EaA.~"A,eaehtng evaluation and review at t^he EedeM,al 
level oi how State A,eAou^eeA a^e uAed to eafifiy out 
ES manpoufe^ iunettonA. 

•AppfLop^tate meanA by whteh the See^eta^y oi LaboA, ean 
eiieettvely Implement federal poltey at the State level 
with A,eApeet to ES manpower iunettonA . 



To the extent poAAtble unde^ p^eAent AtatutoAy aM,M,ange- 
mentA, State Employment SeA,vteeA Ahould be eneouKaged and 
oAAtAted tn: 

• Extending and Improving outfieaeh aettvttteA , tnelud- 
tng moKe outAtattontng tn loeal training pA,ogA,amA 
and moxe ES iaetltH^^ tn deprived afieaA (Neighbor,- 
hood Se^vtee CentefiA, App^entteeAhtp Tniofimatton 
CentefLA, South Oppo/utuntty Cente^A, Adult Opportu- 
nity CenterA). 

•Developing more eapabtltty ior operating aA a eompre- 
henAtve manpoufer Aervtee ageney. 



Most administrators of training programs have little con- 
tact with other programs or projects. But they all have 
some relationship with the Employment Service, and it is 
very often an unsatisfactory one. In the course of the 
Greenleigh study, widespread criticisms of ES were ex- 
pressed; in fact, no other subject was as universally 
and bitterly mentioned. Charges were frequently made 
that ES personnel in local offices were indifferent, 
incompetent, or hostile in dealing with disadvantaged 
persons; local projects insisted that their own out- 
reach, counseling and placement activities were not 
duplicating ES, because ES simply did not or could not 
serve their trainees. The validity of the complaints 
could not be proven or disproven within the scope of 
this study, but ES shortcomings were vividly described 
over and over again from project to project and city 
to city, even in States where great strides have been 
made by the Service. 

Our own observations indicated much variation in ES 
practices from one city and State to another, and even 
within the same city. We found numerous instances in 
which ES activity was vital and valuable in the local 
manpower effort, along with instances whej^ it was in- 
effectual or even a complicating element.— 



1/two illustrations of the extreme variation in ES 
ambience are cited, from widely- separated geographic 
areas. In the entry room of the main office of ES in 
Miami, there is a posted sign; "Spanish is not spoken 
here. Bring an interpreter." 



In the State of Oregon, ES staff are trained to provide 
a full continuum of services for NYC and WEP-Title V 
trainees. Orientation includes: ".. .develop within 

each trainee a feeling of belonging to the Department 
of Employment, a feeling of being wanted 
and a feeling of acceptance as a member of the Depart- 
ment of Employment family." ( Training Program f or 
Jeiah borhood Youth Corps and Wor k Experience & Trainin c 
Students , State of Oregon, Department of Employment, 
Personnel and Training Section.) 
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Often ES was blamed for shortcomings not of its own 
making, e«g., insufficient slots, delays in MDTA machin- 
ery due to exogenous factors, etc. Frequently when ES 
was found wanting, it lacked resources and capability but 
not the will to meet needs of training progrcuns in its 
community. Inevitably, ES's great visibility in the 
manpower picture exposes its every weakness mercilessly. 



Long before the proliferation of training activity pro- 
pelled ES into a more critical role in the labor market, 
thoughtful examinations of the ES administration found 
that substantial upgrading was required for its person- 
nel and operations. The most recent study of ES opera- 
tions concluded on December 23, 1965, with a Task Force 
report submitted to the Secretary of Labor. ^ Excerpts 
from the report are appended here as Appendix II. 

The Task Force made its recommendations within the con- 
straints of a Federal-State system, calling for 

(a) further separation of ES administration from Unemploy- 
ment Compensation; (b) improvement in the quality and com- 
pensation of ES personnel; (c) financing ES manpower 



~^The fifteen members of the Task Force included manage- 
ment, labor, and public representatives. Dean George P. 
Shultz of the University of Chicago, Graduate School of 
Business, was Task Force Chairman. 



3 / 

functions from general tax revenues. (There were many 
other recommendations; these seem most relevant to the 
deliberations of the Committee on Administration of Train- 
ing Programs . ) 



The problems that the Task Force identified still remain, 
the Greenleigh study found. Their solution is urgent for 
the best operations of job training programs, as well as 
for the best operations of ES itself. 



As for the Task Force's specific recommendations, it is 
possible — as one observer noted^ — for informed men of 



1/oiscussing the recommendations at the 1966 conference 
of Berkeley Unemployment Project, Dean Shultz commented: 

”Why not federalize the Service! This is recommended by 
such groups as the AFL-CIO, the President's Commission 
on Manpower, Automation, and Technological Change, and 
the White House Conference on Civil Rights. Why not join 
the parade? 

"The Task Force, addressing itself to questions of what 
might be useful in the immediate future, chose to concen- 
trate on key problems and possible solutions within the 
framework of a federal- state system. It was our belief 
that a great deal could be done within that system to 
work out central issues... 

"...we identified what we felt were the key problems of 
organization, personnel administration, finance and 
budgets, and interarea clearance. We then went on to see 
whether, within the framework of the federal-state system, 
reasonable solutions could be found for the problems. It 
seemed to us that the answer is 'yes,' given good fortune 
on the legislative and administrative fronts... 

"Of course it is true that certain goals would be much 
easier to achieve under a unified federal system. . .Never- 
theless, it is far from true that all the arguments fall 
on that side of the ledger. . .Overcentralization in the ad- 
ministration of manpower programs can be as great a problem 
as the reverse." Toward a Manpower Policy , ed. Robert 
Aaron Gordon (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1967 ) , 

pp. 174 - 175 . 



1/see Appendix III, Excerpts from Professor Parnes ' 
Appraisal of the Employment Service Task Force Report . 
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good will to disagree. The recommendation for physical 
separation of the ES and Unemployment Compensation admin- 
istration in every single location has been seriously 
questioned, in view of the fact that there are so many 
small offices. The recommendation for financing ES man- 
power functions from general tax revenues has been viewed 
by Fames and others as 'giving up an assured source of 
funds from the unemployment insurance tax for the vagaries 
of Congressional appropriations.*^ 

Many of the recommendations of the Task Force were incor- 
porated in the Employment Service Act of 1967, which 
failed to pass. In the absence of statutory change, there 
has been some administrative response to ES problems and 



“ In any event, there is no legal requirement for giving 
up the tax and there is presently statutory authorization 
as well as precedent for supplementing the tax funds from 
general revenues. Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator of the 
United States Employment Service# advised on this score 
in a letter to Greenleigh Associates, Inc., dated January 
3, 1968: "...the employment service may be financed from 

Federal unemployment taxes regardless of whether it is 
separate from the unemployment insurance program. It 
should be further noted that the section of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act quoted below authorizes additional appropria- 
tions from General Revenue... 

Sec. 5. (a) There is authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such aunount from time to time as 
the Congress may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this Act." 



challenges. The most notable exounple is the Human Re^ 
sources Development progrcun, initiated late in 1965.-^ 



Operations of the Employment Service, and the extent to 
which it serves the disadvantaged, have recently been 



— ^How the program operates in some major cities was re- 
ported in the November 1967 issue of Area Trends in 
Employment and Unemployment , BES, USES, "Numerous Employ- 
ment Service Programs Assist Disadvantaged Workers," 

pp. 15-22: 

"It [HRD] is a comprehensive program of manpower services 
designed to improve the employability of disadvantaged 
adult workers living in urban slum areas and rural pockets 
of poverty. Individual services, on a case-by-case basis, 
are provided to such workers according to their particular 
needs. 'Outreach* stations in many areas are used to find 
these individuals and persuade them to return to the job 
market after suitable preparation. . . 

"Nearly 7,850 persons were served [in Chicago] under the 
HRD concept of outreach in August 1967 .. .During the month 
of August, 3,400 disadvantaged persons were served under 
Detroit's HRD program... In the 12 months ending with August 
1967, the Philadelphia outreach program, through its 22 
main stations and 2,200 auxiliaries, contacted nearly 11,700 
individuals, referring nearly one-half to the Employment 
Service off ice... The pS is recruiting 1,375 persons in Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, and Ventura 
counties for on the job training and English language in- 
struction. The ES will also assist in gaining the coopera- 
tion of some 1,000 private firms which are expected to par- 
ticipate in the project..." 
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scrutinized by the President's National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Rural Poverty. The Commission's recommendations 
include a series on the Employment Service." Some are 
similar to those advanced by the Task Force r particularly 
with respect to separating the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Compensation. But the Commission goes much 
further r in substance and in tone^ recommending: 

That the Federal-State Employment Service be 
reorganized to form a national unified system 
with appropriate assignment of responsibility 
and authority at the Federal, regional. State, 
and local levels. If it is necessary to 
federalize the employment service to imple- 
ment fully a comprehensive manpower program 
in all areas, the Commission would endorse 
such a measure. 

In this study for the Committee on Administration of 
Training Programs, it obviously has not been possible 
nor even appropriate for the contractor to explore all 
the considerations involved in the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service structure. These go far beyond the job 
training programs which are the focus of this partic- 
ular study. 

Nevertheless, recommendations on the Employment Service 
have been offered to the extent indicated by the 
Greenleigh Associates study of training programs. First, 
because the study underscores the fact that the Employ- 
ment Service — despite the advances it is making — is 
still not serving adequately the Nation's job training 
efforts. Second, because a high-level Employment 
Service, with its network. of almost 2,400 offices and 
66,500 employees throughout the country, is crucial to 
the success of the manpower programs. 



2/see Appendix IV, Excerpts from the Report by the Presj^ 
I (-. aHvi sorv CoiDmission on Rural Povert** 
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4. EQUAL OPPORTUSiny 



It e66enttat that alt miviofiity g/L 0 up 6 /tece^ve ^ull 
and zqual acc.z66 to job training oppoKtunittzA , An 
oUtcz should be Z6tabli6hzd within thz Vzpafitmznt 
LaboA, to expedite and implement equal oppoA,tunity in 
all iede^ally 6uppoA,ted manpower, pA.ogA,am6. 



One of the most persistent criticisms of manpower 
training programs is that they do not meet the needs of 
members of minority groups. Their needs are so great 
as to constitute "a crisis within a crisis."^ The 
dimensions of the unemployment problem among Negroes re- 
main staggering, even though some progress is being made. 
The unemployment rate is almost double the rate for white 
workers. It is most striking among teenagers, with one 
out of four Negro youngsters unable to find jobs. Almost 
two-thirds of all Negro workers are in low-skill, low-pay, 
and/or dead-end jobs.^ 



— ^"...'The Negro problem' represents a crisis within a 
crisis, a specific and acute syndrome in a body already 
ill from more general disorders. . .we cannot deal with 
Negro unrest without remedying social defects that ex- 
tend far beyond the Negro problem." Max Ways, "The 
Deeper Shame of the Cities," Fortune , January 1968, 
pp. 133-134. 

1/" During the past decade, employment gains for Negro 
workers have been substantial. . .Nevertheless, in 1966 
two-thirds of all Negro workers were employed in semi- 
skilled, unskilled, or service jobs... The unemployment 
rate for Negro workers has been about twice as high as 
that for whites since 1954... The unemployment rate for 
Negro teenagers. .. from 1958 through 1966. . .remained 
between 24 and 30 percent. In other words, 1 out of 4 
Negro youngsters seeking work is unsuccessful.' Susan 
S. Holland, "The Employment Situation for Negroes," 
Employment and Earnings and the Monthly R eport on the 
Labor Force (U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics), September 1967, p. 11. 
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It is wasteful and inefficient to mount manpower train- 
ing programs which do not come to grips with the train- 
ing and employment needs of the most severely disad- 
vantaged. Opening the doors to jobs and training oppor- 
tunities for minorities who are "shut-outs” from the 
labor market is a matter of the highest and most urgent 
priority. 

Comments in many different areas, to the Committee as 
well as to the Greenleigh Associates study staff, charged 
that : 

I 

•Effective access to training opportunities is often 
denied because programs are not oriented toward 
meeting the needs of minorities. 

•Frequently minority members who have completed a 
training program cannot be placed in training- 
related jobs in private industry. 

•In some instances manpower programs discriminate 
against members of minority groups by withholding 
admission to local projects. 

Similar comments were made by disadvantaged whites, 
about their own situation in training prograims. But the 
charges were leveled more frequently and more vigorously 
by Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans , and Indians. 
The grievants spoke with impressive conviction, often 
with moving eloquence. 

The complaints did not originate, solely from trainees or 
would-be trainees. Criticisms, just as forthright, were 
voiced by numerous progreun administrators, white as well 
as non-white, in many of the cities surveyed. 

Within the framework of this study it was not possible to 
establish the validity of the charges with indisputable 
documentation. Even in regular courts of law and agencies 
assigned to civil rights problems, such documentation is 
very difficult. 

Nevertheless, the insights acquired in the Greenleigh 
study are useful and relevant: 



.There were indications that programs were not always 
oriented toward meeting needs of minorities. One 
example is the outreach function; the inability of 
old-line agencies to reach into ghetto areas re- 
quires (and resulted in) outreach activities by 
local projects and organizations. Another example 
is the inadequacy of supportive services; without 
these, minority persons are often unable to par- 
ticipate successfully in training programs. More 
fundamentally, the programs with low-level offer- 
ings are often scorned; even the most disadvantaged 
minorities have job aspirations which go beyond fry 
cook or j anitor . 

All of these shortcomings, and others, are the sub- 
ject of specific recommendations in this report 
(e.g., more supportive services, better linkages 
among training programs, higher quality in job 
training, etc.). The shortcomings are mentioned 

again in this context because they affect most 
h&rslily til© nicJst who ar© most rr© 

quently found in minority groups. 

•There is considerable credibility in the charges 
that minority persons could not move from training 
to employment in industries and communities where 
the doors have been slammed shut for many years. 
Like everything else in the manpower training 
effort, examples can be found on both sides. In 
many communities employers are opening the doors, 
and striving like men of good will everywhere to 
overcome the shame and waste of discrimination. 

The strides that have been made are not gainsaid 
by the acknowledgment that much remains to be done 
before private industry is truly "the employer of 
first resort." 

•Discrimination (in the blatant form of barring a 
minority member from a particular program solely 
by reason of race or nationality) was not clearly 
encountered. In a broader sense, however, it was 
clear that the doors to training programs were 
frequently closed to minority members for reasons 
not intrinsically discriminatory — which neverthe- 
less screened them out of programs. For example. 
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programs with eligibility standards requiring 
eighth-grade literacy often tend to exclude 
minorities. So do prpgrams in inaccessible 
locations, i.e., far from the ghetto areas. 

Two questions central to the problem of equal opportu- 
nity in job training programs may be posed. First, to 
what extent do violations of national policy and law 
(with respect to civil rights and fair employment 
practices) exist in manpower training programs? 

Second, to what extent can the manpower training pro- 
grams, as presently administered and animated, serve 
the victims of discrimination in the labor market? 

The questions must be answered with due regard for the 
fact that their dimensions go far beyond even the major 
problems which are the subject of this study. 

In any event, to whatever extent violation? of national, 
policy and law may exist in manpower training prpgrams, 
they should be rooted out. The penalties and procedures 
in the Civil Rights Law and related agencies (EEOC, FEPC, 
etc.) should be invoked. Additional enforcement should 
be provided, as required. At the same time^ within the 
nuxnpowei* training ppogvcuns ^ evepy effopt and evevy device 
should be utilized to remedy speedily and by persuasion 
any instances of discrimination* i 

In general, and certainly at the Federal level, the 
national manpower training effort is animated by the con- 
viction that the doors must be opened wide for victims of 
discrimination in the labor market. This is more certainly 
the case in 1968 than it was in 1967 and in earlier years; 
on this score the fledgling programs have done their share 
of fumbling, and hopefully are moving with more certitude 
now. The implementation of a training effort aimed to the 
disadvantaged requires many kinds of enabling provisions 
(funds, staff, program design, etc.). One such provision 
should surely focus on the equal opportunity problem. 



The recommendation here for an office which would guard 
full and equal opportunity in all federally funded manpower 
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training programs is directed to this problem. It is 
not proposed as a panacea tor the whole problem of 
discrimination. Nor is it conceived as a substitute 
for other agericfieS entrusted with a mandate to monitor 
Federal programs for evidences of discrimination. 

The objective is to effectively expedite equal oppor- 
tunity 'in- job ttairting for minority groups'. This could 
be facilitated by a high-level office to which there is 
easy access for those with complaints of discrimination. 
Informal and flexible procedures may serve in investi- 
gating and rem^yihg violations of equal bppbrtiinity , ' ' 

so long as the hi^h^level office itself has swift access' 
to the decisiofi'-making and sanction-a^>p lying levelfe 
within the Federal government. . , 

Over and over again in the course of the Greenleigh 
Associates field study, individuais cohcerned ‘ with the _ 
problems of equal opportunity in manpower programs urged 
that‘ '^rSd tapb'' be cut# that a *^hot line'*‘ba irun ffom. _ 
the lobal cbnmuhity to Washington, thkt "somebody dp ' 

there" be made alert to the road blocks in the field. ’ 

Theit formulati'bhs uhdsrscore the requiremerit for fleXi- ^ 
bility ahd authority in whatever procedure is instituted ■ 
to r^edy gaps and lags in equal opportunity i • . ^ , 

It would probably be advisable to locate the office 
within one already having major responsibility for a 
broad spectrum of manpower programs, such as the Man- 
power Administration in the department of Labor, and' ’ 
high enbugh in the' table of organization to be influen^ 
tial. The Manpbwer Administration is mentioned becadSe 
of its extensive role in the CEP program, as well as in 
most other major manpower programs. Such a location 
within the administrative structure would serve both to 
emphasize the importance of the function and to increase 
the likelihood that equal-opportunity determinations 
will have effects 

An important part of the responsibility would include 
preparation of an annual report on the progress of 
equal opportunity in training programs, for inclusion in 
the Manpower Report of the President which is transmitted 
to Congress each year. What is sought is not a hortatory 
report, but sober reporting with as much documentation as 

possible. 












1 



The administrative structure for expediting and imple- 
menting equal opportunity should be kept as simple as 
possible, since flexibility and expeditious action are 
sine qua non. Some experimentation with administrative 
structure is in order, to devise the most effective 
procedures . 






It is not contemplated that the responsibility would 
be imposed on one person alone. Whoever is designated 
at the Federal level could delegate investigative 
responsibilities to representatives at whatever level 
in the administrative structure he deems appropriate. 

He would not take over functions of related officers 
(for example, the liaison functions with EEOC, etc., 
which are the responsibility in the Manpower Administra- 
tion of the Special Assistant for Equal Opportunity in 
Manpower Programs) . He would provide a necessary back- 
up for the newly-designated Regional Manpower Adminis- 
trators who have, as one of their major responsibilities 
assuring that training programs in local communities do 
serve the disadvcuitaged. He would not require a field 
organization paralleling their structure, but he should 
be provided with whatever assistance is required at the 
local level. 



i 



In short, the recommended office could make some con- 
tribution to the crucial problem of equal opportunity 
in manpower training programs without duplicating or 
complicating the administrative structure. Equal 
opportunity is so vital in manpower programs that every 
useful approach and device should be enlisted* 
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5 . THE LEi/EL OF FUNDING 



Re^ou^ce^ <o/L tfialnlnQ pfioQfiam should be expanded, m 
funding haiilelent to make ^Ignlileant lnKoad6 x,n the 
p/Lob-EewiA they ^eek to remedy. 



Many of the problems which plague the administration of 
training programs and result in inefficient operations 
come about because there simply is not enough financial 
support. Funds appropriated for training progr^s make 
it possible to meet only a very small portion of the 
needs of unemployed and underemployed in the labor force, 
let alone employable or trainable persons outside the 
labor force. Nor are funds at all adequate for training 
which could remedy skill shortages and fill jobs now 

vacant . 



The dimensions of need are discussed in Chapter VI. 

The mn ai- gross estimate indicates that less than 10 
percent of persons needing the job training programs 
can be enrolled in them. What this means is that f^ 
laaa ^han 10 Percent are actually enrolled. Everj^here 
the Greenleigh study touched, it was clear that the 
efforts of all the programs combined were miniscule in 
relation to the needs of the community. Even if the 
programs were operating with optimal efficiency and 
coordination, they would still constitute a very modest 

effort. 



There is no efficient way of applying a band-aid to a 
gaping wound. This is what the national manpower 
training effort is trying to do. In the process the 
Federal administrators (and administrators at all other 
levels) resort to reshuffling of funds from one needy 
area to another and devising stratagems for putting the 
money where it is most needed, even where it involves 



cutting off funds from areas which also have needs. 

The money runs out before even the direst needs can be 
met, in any particular State or local community or 
individual project. 

There is not enough available to meet the needs of the 
half -million hard-core unemployed whom the President 
calls "our forgotten labor force. There is not 
enough available for the remedial education and sup- 
portive services and post-training follow-up which are 
essential for an efficient manpower program. There is 
not enough available for the staffing and evaluation 
of projects to assure efficient operations. There is 
not enough available for training and education in the 
places which are generating training needs at a rate 
which engulfs the generating of training programs, as 
for example in the ghetto sections, rural areas, the 
South, etc. 



—^"President Johnson has ordered a reshuffling of $134- 
million in antipoverty funds, mainly to bolster adult 
work programs in the slums. 

"As a result, the Office of Economic Opportunity will 
have to cut its allocations for youth training and em- 
ployment programs and for a variety of services to the 
poor. 

"Of the $134-million ordered transferred, about $106- 
million will be added to the programs administered by 
the Labor Department under a delegation of authority 
from the poverty agency. 

"The reallocation deals with money that Congress 
recently appropriated for the fiscal year that is half 
gone... a high official source said this was one way to 
solve a budget problem that was created when Congress 
appropriated $1,773 billion instead of the $2. 06-billion 
requested. 

...Another source said he thought the President was try- 
ing to select areas of promise, and sharing limited funds 
with them." New York Times , January 10, 1968, p. 25. 

^In remarks at the swearing-in of the new Under Secretary 
of Commerce, President Johnson referred to the "stubborn 
problems that plague this Nation," mentioning the chal- 
lenge to "try to hire and to train the half -million hard- 
core unemployed" whom he called "our forgotten labor 
force." Washington Post , December 1, 1967, p. A2. 
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There are economies of scale in manpower training as 
well as in other activities. If the national manpower 
training effort is foreclosed from the economies of 
scale/ it must continue to operate on what is virtually 
an experimental and demonstration basis, and expecta- 
tions for efficiency would necessarily have to be scaled 
down. 



6 . DURATION OF FUNDING 



A t<jnz pzKlod longer than tMtlvo, months It dztlKabtz 
ioK funding p/Logaamt, along with timpltftcatlon oi tht 
/lefundtng p/LOcctt. 



Efficiency is hobbled throughout the manpower training 
effort because of the uncertainty of funding. The 
problem is direst for the programs which originate under ’ 
the Economic Opportunity Act, because these are the more 
controversial programs and Congressional support is most 
uncertain. The one-year funding period is not invidious, 
in view of the Scune period which applies to such long- > 
established programs as Vocational Education and Voca- ^ 
tional Rehabilitation. But the hardship of uncertainty 
exists for the newer training programs, where it is 
absent for older progrcuns which can be confident of con- 
tinued Congressional support. 

It is difficult to make plans on a one-year basis, par- 
ticularly if the programs are to be oriented to continued 
operations and long-run goals. The difficulty is totally 
complicated by the lag in Congressional appropriations 
and the stringencies of Federal budgeting. The OEO 
budget for fiscal 1968 was not approved until December 15, 
1967. Fiscal 1968 appropriations for HEW and Labor were 
made only at the end of October 1967. (Nevertheless, the 

largest job training program — MDTA — was still held up in 
its fund utilization at the end of 1967. The administra- 
tive requirement for budget-saving was thwarting access 
to MDTA reserve funds. As a result a new and presumably 
temporary requirement was in effect, necessitating approval 
of all MDTA projects at the Federal level. This makes 
planning at the State and local levels virtually impos- 
sible. ) 

The Greenleigh Associates study encountered serious 
problems linked to the one-year funding in almost every 
project. Frequently a project was on a seemingly endless 
treadmill, filing applications for the next fiscal year 
before it received funding for the current fiscal year. 
Program and project administrators complained constantly 
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and heatedly that the one-year funding cycle, within the 
context of uncertain Congressional support, made a mook- 
erfof planning. Staff could not be assembled, trainees 
could not be enrolled, inefficiency was inevitable. 



The one change in program administration which is Hl^ely 
to yield the greatest dividends in program efficiency 
this matter of funding duration. If Congressional 

caution were coupled with a more ^ 

such as eighteen or twenty-four months, it would greatly 
facilitate operations at every level, especially at the 

community level . 



A related change, which does not necessarily require 
legislative action, would be facilitating refunding pro- 
cedures for local projects of demonstrated value. (This 
links up with later recommendations here on Evaluation 

and Reporting . ) 
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7. FUWPIWG PnOCEVURES 



Funding pA,oc^duA,^6 >cn all pA,ogA,am6 should be 6l^e,amllm,d, 
with a to: 

• Stmpltitcatto n; 

•Reduction In the number oi 6tep6 fiegulKed; 

•Velegatton oi dect6ton-maktng powe^6 oi Federal 
agencies below the national level, to the extent 
iea^lble; 

•Reduction In the amount oi time KequlKed iofi 
pA.oce66lng. 



The intricacies of program funding are discussed in 
Chapter IV. The cumbersomeness of the procedures cannot 
be fully appreciated without the kind of "front-line” 
reporting encompassed in the Greenleigh Associates study. 
Experienced bureaucrats, as well as "nouveau" project 
administrators, reported exhaustion and bafflement in 
fighting their way through the labyrinth of Federal fund- 
ing procedures. The amount of time and energy which has 
to be expended in the process of funding local projects 
is unquestionably wasteful and inefficient, for sponsors 
of local projects as well as for administrators at every 
level. It is particularly wasteful when staff resources 
are so limited, and when delays in beginning prograunn 
operations can be almost disastrous. 

A meticulous concentration on the subject of funding 
procedures is urgently required. It does not call for 
new capability. Within the existing administrative 
structure in Washington there are already interbureau 
and interagency committees which can take a hard look 
at the present funding procedures, rationalize them, 
and simplify them. Federal administrators are well 
aware of the problem, and have instituted some changes. 
Their efforts in this direction must be greatly accel- 
erated and extended, in light of the findings here. 
Legislative obstacles to simplification should be brought 
to the attention of Congress promptly. 



8 . 



tiiumua ton MOTA MUITI-SKIU CEWTERS 



Annaatlztd iunding ihoatd bt avaUabU f ^ 

Skilt Cznttiu without the. neeeUAXy o£ iund*.ng on 

cott/iAe-bf/-cott/iAe 



Multi-Skill or Multi-Occupational Centers are being 
used increasingly for MDTA training. They are subject 
to a funding procedure devised for programming single 
occupational courses developed for one-tme operation. 

It is anachronistic, wasteful, and inefficient to re 
auire course-by-course approval for a training facility 
set up for the express purpose of operating continuously 
for the sake of efficiency. 

The East Bay Skills Center, with its thirty-two budgets 
at the time of the Greenleigh examination, provides a 
good example of the need for the recommended f«“ding 
change. The present fractured funding requires fiscal 
manipulation of almost unbelievable complexity. 

Trainees must, of course, be tied to a specific budget, 

and even overhead costs (janitor ^aet"’ Th4se 

etc ) pro- rated against the occupational budget. These 

prorations must be adjusted periodically as the gross 

enrollment at the Center varies. 

But the fiscal and accounting problems are perhaps the 
least important to the operation of the Center. Bo 
program and cost considerations are involve , 

Laff morale. There is a tendency to 
successful or outmoded program 

cancel it, because of the administrative difficulties 
involved, costs are inflated because instructors must 
be hired under hourly rates 

the specific course, at an hourly rate ($8.00) much 
higher than applicable for tenured teachers. 

The fact that teachers cannot be hired under tenure 
rights raises morale problems, despite the high hourly 
pay rates. Sick and vacation leave cannot be acc^u- 
lated from one short term contract to another, and 
theremay or may not be holiday pay. A strike o 
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these Issues was narrowly averted in the East Bay Skills 
Center late in 1967. 

Basically, what is needed is an annualized progrcun and 
budget with a modest degree of flexibility, with stabil- 
ity in staff, continuous programming in key vocational 
areas, and ability to reassign trainees to alternate 
courses. Estimates of savings at East Bay under this 
set of conditions run at least $250,000 a year, with pro- 
gram benefits not considered. If similar conditions 
exist in other centers (they apparently do) , national 
savings would be substantial. 

There is nothing in the Federal law which requires this 
fractured funding. Funding methods are by administrative 
order only, and can be changed. The change, with what- 
ever programmatic safeguards are required, is within the 
capability of the Labor-HEW Coordinating Committee. Both 
agencies should logically participate in finding a 
rational solution to a problem which results in wasteful 
operations of MDTA Multi-Skill Centers. 



9. CROSS-FUWPIWG 



P/iocedti/iai ihoutd be developed to iacUttaU c/ioa-fund- 
ing o< pA,og^am6 and pA,ogA,am 6ZA,v^cz6. 



The need for sequential links in training programs, and 
for an array of supportive services, is generally recog- 
nized. It requires better program coordination (the 
sibSk of la?er recommendations here) , for which a 
prime requisite immediately is a mechanism which facili- 

tates cross- funding. 



The Greenleigh study found that in many localities 
resources were wasted, because programs whose effective- 
ness would have been enhanced through joint operations 
were instead operating alone and inefficiently. One 
example is in Oakland. The East Bay Skills Center in 
Oakland was so starved for funds for adult basic educa- 
tion that it had to retreat from its original plan for 
serving persons below the fifth-grade literacy level. 

At the same time adult basic education programs were 
available to a limited extent in the school system, 
funded under Title III of the Elementary ^nd Secondary 
Education Act; these offerings were presumably serving 
persons in need of literacy training, but not demon- 
strably reaching persons who needed remedial education 
to assist their employability. (The broader subject of 
the Adult Basic Education program Egr se is discussed 
in a later recommendation here.) 



Because cross-funding is so difficult, most program 
Sistrators do not even attempt it. The more valiant 
ones are inspired by the possibilities in joining meagre 
rwources for more effective returns, but are rarely 
able to overcome all the obstacles in cross-funding. 

The Concentrated Employment Program represents, in a 
Lnse, the triumph of cross-funding. CEP to- 

gether funds from different program sources for concen 
trated utilization. It is able to do so by dint of the 
special skills and expertise of the Manpower Representa- 



tives who carry on all the intricate negotiations and 
maneuvers which cross-funding presently requires. 

Even CEP's effectiveness could be enhanced by a general 
facilitation of the cross-funding procedure. Hopefully, 
such facilitation could be extensive enough to bring 
the benefits of cross-funding to areas not yet reached 
by CEP. 

Implementation of this recommendation is within the 
capability of the existing administrative structure, 
along the lines discussed in the earlier Greenleigh 
recommendation on Funding Procedures. Here too, imple- > 
mentation of the recommendation would greatly increase 
program efficiency and effectiveness, even in the 
absence of the more fundamental changes that are re- 
quired for thoroughgoing program coordination. 
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to. GUMTS FOR PLANNING 



PJtoin,n,^n,Q QfLOin,^ Ahou£.d be. widdc. dvdA.Z,(ibZ,Q, -to S-td-tc. dvid/ 
OK locdl goo^Knmznti ioK tko, deve^opmewt o< compKdi^n- 
aIvq, mdnpoMZK pldM , IncoKpoKdtlng zducdtlon, mKk dnd 
^Kd^n.'Ln.g pKogKdmA, v)4,th the necedAdKg Aeguenttdt Ztnk- 
dgeA, dnd Kztdted mdnpoMeK AZKvtceA. 



The lack of advance planning and the fragmentation of 
training efforts at the local level are among the 

clearest facts to emerge from the Greenleigh Associates I 

study. In the absence of planning it is not unusual 

that programs are established which do not meet the ] 

total employment needs of the local population (or the 

fraction of the population reachable within funding j 

constraints), and that there are no complementary pro- 
grams to supplement or follow an original training 
experience . 

Such situations were widely encountered in the Greenleigh 
study. A frequent question from program administrators 
especially in basic education, youth, and work experi- 
ence programs— was, "Where do they go from here?" 

Comprehensive planning, both immediate and long-range, j 

is needed to develop programs to meet existing and pro- 
jected needs, and also to develop sequential linkages 
cunong programs. Such planning will also permit rational 
decisions on priorities among various needs in a given 
community. Planning will facilitate funding an overall 
training effort in a locality, rather than unrelated 
fragments . 

' ^ 

The acute problems of large urban areas particularly j 

require comprehensive planning based on functional geo- 
graphic lines, for they may be unique pockets encompass- 
ing one or more cities within one State or may cross i 

State boundaries. 

I 1 

In recent legislation. Congress has provided for compre- 
hensive planning grants in Health Services and in the 
Model Cities program. (Planning grants for Mental Health, 

Mental Retardation, and Vocational Rehabilitation are I 

also available under recently enacted laws.) 
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As for manpower training programs , Congress has given the 
nod to planning in the Decker 1967 amendments to the 
Economic Opportunity Act:i/ 

!Phe DirVeotor [of the Office of Eooncmo Opportunity] 
shall designate or recognize commmity program areas 
for the purpose of ylanning and conducting canprehen-- 
sive community work and training programs. 

...The Director shall consult with the heads of other 
Federal agencies. . .to encourage the establishment of 
coterminous or complementary boundaries for vlaming_ 
purposes ... 

...It [a comprehensive work and training program] 
shall provide a systematic approach to ylanning and 
implementation including the linkage of relevant 
component programs authorized by thvs Ac^" u/uch ons 
another and with other appropriate pUylic and private 
programs and activities ... 

...For each community program area^ the Director shall 
recognize a public or private nonprofit agency which 
shall serve as the prime sponsor to receive fun^...^ 

This agency must be capable of planning^ administering, 
coordinating, and evaluating a comprehensive work and 
training program. .. 

. . . The Director may provide financial assistance in ^ 
urban and rural areas for comprehensive work end trazn^ 
ing programs or components of such programs, vncludvng 
the following: 

...means of ylanning, administering, coordincjting, 
and evaluating a comprehensive work and training 
program. 

The Greenleigh recommendation here for planning grants 
looks to: 

•Widening the Congressional sanction for planning to 
encompass all manpower training programs and other 
programs related thereto# not only those originating 
under the Economic Opportunity Act; 



i^Excerpted (with underlining supplied for emphasis) 
from Public Law 90-22, 90th Congress, S.2388, December 
23, 1967, "Part B - Work and Training for Youth and 
Adults,” Sec. 121, Sec. 122 (a). Sec. 123 (a) (9). 
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•Implementing the sanction for planning in the most 
effective manner possible. 

Innovative funding patterns for Federal grants exist 
in both the Model Cities and the Health Services legis- 
lation. The receiving agency for Federal grants may e 
a State agency or where appropriate may be a county, 
municipal, metropolitan, or other public body. 

The Demonstration Cities planning grants go directly to 
local agencies. 

In the Comprehensive Health Planning amendments, area- 
wide agencies (which may encompass logical areas within 
a State or parts of two or more States) may apply for 
area-wide planning grants, whether or not the respective 
State or States also have comprehensive health planning. 
Where a Comprehensive Area Plan exists, the relevant 
State agency is to consider its recommendations in its 
own planning and in allocation of funds for health 

services. 

For the purposes of planning manpower P^'^^rams, the sys- 
tem preferable is one in which grants can be made avail 
able both for State-wide planning and for comprehensi 

planning within appropriate j?”® ‘"^®^i®trictsri' 

Ltropolitan areas, counties, or multicounty districts) . 



^This concept of subdivisions accords with Congress s 
formulation in the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 (P.L. 90 - 222 , op. cit._ , p. 12 ) s 

See, 121, (a) The Director shall designate or recog^ 

nize community program areas for the purpose 

ning and conducting comprehens^ve corrmumty work and 

training programs , 

(b) For the purpose of this part, a community may be 
a city, county, multicity, or multicomty an 

lndi<m reservation, or a neighborhood or other 
(irrespective of boundaries or poUtycal ^d^v^s^ons) 
which provides a suitable organizational base and 
possesses the camonality of interest needed for a 
comprehensive work and training program, , , 
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As in both Model Cities and Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning, it would be appropriate that the planning agency 
be designated by the Governor, Mayor, or other respon- 
sible public officials in the respective jurisdictions. 
It would be desirable to Include a proviso, ' similar to 
that in the Health Planning Amendments, requiring that 
the planning agency represent a cross-section of groups 
interested in manpower (labor, management, government, 
training institutions, etc.). 

While specific project grants eiubsequently would be 
conditional upon the Comprehensive Manpower Plan, 
flexibility for modifications in the Plan to meet un- 
anticipated needs should be maintained. This is a 
feature of the Comprehensive Health Planning amendments. 
(It is also discussed in the next recommendation here on 
Flexible Utilization of Funds.) 

This recommendation for grants to plan comprehensive 
manpower programs does not intend that present and 
prospective manpower training activities should grind 
to a halt until and unless they can be preceded by 
planning. Rather, the recommendation seeks to encour- 
age a transition to planned activity as speedily as 
feasible.^ 



^For example. Congressional action on the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1967 (P.L. 90-222, Dec. 23, 
1967, op. cit. , p. 14) provided that: 

Comenoing July 2, 1968, all work and training cm- 
ponisnt programs conducted in a ccnvnunity under this 
section shall he consolidated into the comprehensive 
work and training^ program and financial ‘assistance 
for such components ^all be provided to the prime 
sponsor unless the Director detewn/nes there is a 
good cause for providing an extension of time, ex~ 
cept as otherwise provided by subsection (c ) . After 
that date, the work and training components of pro- 
grams authorized by section 502 of this Act and by 
section 261 of part E of Title II of the Manpower 
Develovment and Training Act of 1962 shall to the 
mconmm extent feasible be linked to the comprehen- 
sive work and training program, including ftmding 
through the prime sponsor where appropriate. 
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1 1 . FLEXIBLE UTILIZATION OF FtiNPS 



In communXtXfcA wfie/ie manpomA. p/LogA,am6 havz. bzzn planned 
and iundzd on a comp/iefienAXve ba6l6, ap to 10 pzacznt o6 
thz iundtng allocated should be available to thz p/i^me 
6pon6oa ioA. U6Z on a {tzxtbtz baAt6, 6ubjzct to 6tA,x.ct 
it^cal and pA,ogA.am acco untab t Itt y . 



Quick responsiveness is an important element in manpower 
training programs. When trainees are available, training 
slots should also be available. When the local job market 
calls for certain occupational skills, those skills should 
be the trai.iing program's focus. Synchronization along 
these lines was often absent, the Greenleigh Associates 
study found, and many circumstances beyond the control of 
local program administrators were frustrating their 
attempts at responsiveness. Every recommendation in this 
report is addressed to this problem, particularly perhaps 
the recommendations on planning and coordination. 

The recommendation for modest flexibility in fund utiliza- 
tion is a crucial adjunct to the planning recommendations. 
It would provide the kind of release from rigidity which 
is indispensable in a dynamic program, and appropriate in 
a comprehensive planned one. It would do so within limits 
which would not ''open-end'' programs to the point of jeop- 
ardizing faithfulness to the program's original design. 

In many of the programs covered by the Greenleigh study, 
project administrators testified eloquently on the need 
for even a little bit of flexibility. There was clear 
evidence that waste and inefficiency could be avoided if 
rigidity were waived along the lines recommended here. 
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12. REGIONAL BOUNVARJES 



To tke, extent (jea^^b^e thtfit should be con6l6ttnt 
A.e.g'ConaZ bounda/i^e.6 foA. KaZat 2 ,d agancZe.^ Znootoad Zn 
manpomA. tA,ainlng. Uniiom citlo.6 ion, K^glonal h^ad- 
quaA,te,A,6 should be dz6Zgnat&d, whe.the.n, on, not complete 
untioAmttg t6 obtained In A.egtonal composition. 



The administration and coordination of training programs 
is complicated by the variations in regional boundaries 
and by the different locations of regional offices of 
the Federal agencies involved. The extent of these 
regional differences is described in Chapter IV; a table 
displays the regional distribution of five relevant 
agencies. 

The diversity in geographic areas served by the Federal 
agencies causes problems in administrative relationships 
within and among agencies. These problems may particu- 
larly interfere with any attempts at integrated planning 
of manpower-related programs for a region. A meeting to 
discuss a particular program in one region might neces- 
sitate calling regional representatives in several dif- 
ferent cities, each concerned with substantially differ- 
ent areas because of overlapping jurisdictions for one 
or more States. To cite one example, a regional meeting 
to discuss complementary programs in the Kansas City 
region might require attendance by BWP and OEO repre- 
sentatives from Kansas City, BES and BAT regional repre- 
sentatives from Kansas City, Denver and Seattle, and 
HEW personnel from Denver and Kansas City. 

Potential sponsors of training programs frequently find 
that they must contact agencies in different cities and 
substantially different regions. For an MDTA-Institu- 
tional project in Minneapolis going through State 
channels, Minnesota would contact the regional office of 
BEW in Kansas City (which handles the Midwestern Plains 
States) for approval of institutional training and would 
need Department of Labor assent from the BES Chicago 
office (which is responsible for the Great Lakes complex 
of States) . Programs involving coordination or approval 
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by a larger number of agencies, such as Title V-Work 
Experience programs, would require transactions with a 
Still larger and more widely dispersed group of re 
gional offices. 

The multiplicity of regions does not 

geographic or logistical problem to the would-be s^n 
sor. Because any one State may be l°°®ted in two ot 
more very different groupings of States, it is P°®® 
that the chief concerns and priorities may vary in the 
different regional headquarters. A sponsor may have to 
deS ir^ragency with a regional office oriented toward 
fLll array of primarily agricultural States, while the 
relevant regional office of another agency may be con 
cerned with a large complex of highly industrialized an 

urbanized States. 

The problem of administrative °°”P^®*^bies resulting 
from reaional variations encompasses more than the man 
p“. Th. h.. 

by the Federal government at least since ^ 

concluded very recently in the Bureau of the 
responding to the President's recent “®®=®9e on the qual 
ity of government, may produce some changes within the 
iext yeC. Greenleigh Associates readily acknowledges 
that Realignment of regional boundaries cannot be accom- 
plished easily or arbitrarily, m many instances 
Regional patterns may be based on truly functional con 
siderations. Others, however, may have been determined 
for more capricious reasons or for historic conveniences, 
the logic of which no longer applies. It is necessary 
that the agencies' regions be reconstituted according t^ 
the criterion of the most rational administrative st ruc -^ 
ture for performance of agencies' functions and implement 

tion of national policy. 

If it is determined that completely uniform regional 
boundaries for agencies involved in manpower programs 

of a given Department's broader responsibilities, tnen 

other measures short of complete reconciliation should^ 

adopted. These should include the designation of unifom 

regional cities. Perhaps subdivision or consolidation o 
regional oicie be used for the purpose 

oriRhiRRing consistent regional jurisdictions in manpower. 
RelRRed RRSrRRR, if complete uniformity is deemed unwise. 
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13. INFORMATION 



Channels of pA,ogA,am ^n{oA,mat^on should pKov^de, zahy 
acce^^ >cn zvzKy d^tmn-6^on: 

•Tfie/ie should be a constant exchange o|{ ^nioK- 
matron w^th^n the goveA,nment about pKogKam 
acttvttte^ and pKoceduKz6 , geared to cooKdtna- 
tton at evzKy level, and ^hoKed up by decision- 
making at a high enough level to overcome sig- 
nificant breaches of coordination, 

•There should be a dependable flou) of Informa- 
tion to the field (to States and local commu- 
nities and potential project sponsors) on the 
availability oi{ programs and funds and the 
requirements for establishing projects. "One- 
stop" service should be available for applica- 
tions, plans, and Information. 

•There should be a dependable floM of Informa- 
tion to potential trainees In local communities, 
on the availability of training places and 
eligibility requirements. Information should 
be obtainable In all appropriate places (employ- 
ment service offices, neighborhood service 
centers, post offices, public schools, welfare 
offices). 



One of the saddest features of the national manpower 
training effort is the confusion which enshrouds it. 

As everyone suspected, but as no one now knows better 
than Greenleigh Associates as a result of this study, 
there is an incredible lack of information on the 
training programs • 

To an alarming degree, program administrators are not 
knowledgeable about programs outside their jurisdiction 
and often not fully informed on the requirements and 
procedures in the very programs they are administering. 
Local people in government and in the community, who 
could be catalysts in bringing resources of Federal 
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programs to their locality, are often not aware of what 
is available or too baffled to engineer its delivery. 

The disadvantaged, and other persons whom the training 
programs are intended to serve, usually do not know what 
is available in their community and rarely find out 

to go and how to apply for programs best suited 

for them. 

It is through no fault of their own that administrators, 
potential sponsors, and potential trainees lack informa 
tion and understanding of the Federal manpower training 
effort. It is an incredibly complicated evsr-changing 
structure. The complications have been bared to the 
Committee on Administration of Training Programs in the 
summary tables and analyses of the Greenleigh Prelimi 
nary Reports. But, as the Committee knows, the sum- 
m0]^i0S are the result of painstaking ferreting out of 
information which was not available in any convenient 
form, and required an intensive and comprehensive pro- 
fessional analysis which crossed into every program and 
0very level of government. 

For persons who do not have the Committee's resources, 
there should be an easier way of acquiring information 
on the training programs. It is to this that the recom- 
mendations are addressed. 

Hopefully the programs will become less complicated and 
easier to understand, if and when the recommendations 
proposed herein are implemented. Even under the best of 
circumstances the need for easy access to program infor- 
mation will remain. In any event, assigning the respon- 
sibility for dependable information flows to the Federal 
government may spur it to simplify requirements and pro- 
cedures. 

The information flow which is recommended is not a flow 
of documents. Everyone in and out of the government is 
heavily burdened with the reading of issuances, memo- 
randa, reports, etc. It is not possible to proscribe 
for intergovernment circles the use of written communi- 
cations, polysyllabic words, complex sentences , etc . 

But the recommendation for exchange of information 
within the government envisages as simplified a form of 



communication as feasible. The mechanism for communi- 
cation does not seem to require any new committees. 

The Economic Opportunity Council and/or CAMPS, or work- 
ing subcommittees thereof, could provide the necessary 
channels. 

The recommendation for a dependable flow of information 
to the field similarly intends that the mechanism be 
simple and convenient. Knowledgeable persons inside 
the Federal establishment should serve as expediters 
and trouble-shooters, providing "one-stop" service along 
the lines promised to businessmen in the recently an- 
nounced Five Cities (Ghetto Aid) Program. 

Likewise, the recommendation for a dependable flow of 
information to potential trainees envisages convenient 
"one-stop" information centers. If precedent is needed, 
one exists in the experimental one-stop information 
centers on Federal programs.—' 



-/"The White House announced that experimental one-stop 
information centers on Federal programs in Atlanta and 
Kansas City had been so successful that similar centers 
would be opened in Chicago, Boston, Denver, San Francisco 
and Fort Worth during the coming year. 

"The centers help people who have problems and do not 
know which Federal agencies to turn to. The centers in 
Atlanta and Kansas City handle about 5,000 inquiries a 
month, directing people to the proper agencies for the 
solution of their problems." New York Times , November 
26, 1967. 



14. PROGRAM REPORTS 



RcpoAt^ng KtqulKmo,nt6 ixom local p^ojcctA to federal 
lcvcl6 should be ^ev^ewed (AJltk a V/tew toi 

• Standardizing and 6impliiylng the report iom6, 



•A66uring the reporting oi data needed ior moni- 
toring and evaluation. 



! 

i 

This recommendation is an adjunct to the next recom | 

mendation on Evaluation, insofar as it would provide 
much of the source material which evaluation requires. 

The recommendation is also a corollary to the earlier 
recommendation on information channels ; a regular ee 
back from local projects to Federal levels, and a corre- 
sponding flowback to local projects is as essential as 
a dependable information flow within and out of the , 

government to all concerned with manpower programs. j 



The Greenleigh Associates study found a paucity of data 
and a plethora of forms— a situation which may be char- 
acterized as wasteful and inefficient. All the proDects 
maintained records as required by their funding agency, 
but every agency had different reporting requirements. 
These variations thwarted interprogram comparisons, 
because different bases, definitions, and time periods 
were used from program to program. Within programs it 
was rarely possible to conveniently retrieve crucial 
information on enrollees' characteristics , progress , and 
post-training status, and virtually impossible to iden- 
tify dropouts for descriptive or analytical purposes. 



Local administrators frequently expressed bafflement and 
curiosity about the disposition of their reports at the 
Federal level. They neither received comments from 
Washington nor a flowback of information on a progr^- 
wide basis. Many of the local project administrators 
were concerned that the records they maintained, as re- 
quired, could not provide comprehensive data on program 

activities. 
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Reporting requirements and forms were the subject of a 
recent PCOM Task Force Report, "The Adequacy of Manpower 
Program Data Reporting Systems." The report made recom- 
mendations for individual programs, and identified a 
need for common definitions. There have since been con- 
siderable changes in reporting requirements, some of 
which may be attributable to the Task Force Report; not 
all the changes were operational at the time the 
Greenleigh Associates field studies were made. Despite 
the progress which has been made in individual agencies, 
data reporting systems remain inadequate for many pro- 
grams and are largely noncongruent from program to pro- 
gram. 

The same meticulous concentration on streamlining, as 
was recommended in the earlier recommendation here on 
Funding Procedures, is applicable for reporting require- 
ments. It could be highly productive if it were under- 
taken with the thoughtfulness and urgency it merits. It 
is within the capability of the existing administrative 
structure. 

A shift to congruent program data for all training pro- 
grams would accord with Congressional preference, as 
expressed in the Economic Opportunity Act cunendments en- 
acted in December 1967: 

Sec. 132. (a) The Director {of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity] shatt provide for the 
development and implementation of a program 
data system consistent with similar data sys~ 
terns for other relevant Federal programs. 

Such data shall he published periodically . 
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15. EVALUATION 



Continuing evaluation 6kould be pn,ovided: 

• To gauge pA.ogA.c6 a and identify ^kofitcoming^ at the 
project level, o6 (/oell at, at the pA.ogA.am level; 

•To 6en,ve 06 a ba&i6 foA. national policy deci^ion6 on 
allocation oi a.c6oua.cc6; 

• To guide administ txativ e deci&ionA on xe-iunding in- 
dividual pfLojecti. 



The meagerness of the present evaluation effort is widely 
acknowledged. It is conceded to be a serious weakness, 
and the need for extensive and critical evaluation of 
training programs is expressed at all levels. Even at 
the local level, many project administrators told 
Greenleigh field staff that they very much wanted to know 
the impact of their programs, and that the lack of infor- 
mation based on good evaluation was handicapping the best 
development of programs. 

It is understandable that evaluations thus far have been 
very limited. The unavailability of funds, even more 
than the scale and recency of programming, has been a 
restricting influence. 

The evaluation embodied in the Concentrated Employment 
Program currently may be a prototype for new directions 
in evaluation. The CEP is one of the new major programs, 
or — to be more precise — a new delivery system pulling 
together resources from several programs; CEP is con- 
sidered one of the most promising of the program systems, 
and plans for its expansion are in the making. Meanwhile 
its initial operations had evaluation built into the 
program design. Outside professional consultants are con- 
ducting evaluations, their studies proceeding concurrently 
with the program's operations. This is the kind of eval- 
uation design that has obvious value in decision-making 
and policy determination. It is indispensable for all 
programs. 
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Congress has made plain its conviction that carefully 
designed continuing evaluation is indispensable, by 
making it a requirement for programs arising under the 
Economic Opportunity Act as amended in December 1967.1/ 



i/ln the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 
(P.L. 90-222, Dec. 23, 1967, op. cit. , pp. 12-14, 17), 
Congress provided that: 

A comprehensive work and training program must seek 
to provide participants an unbroken sequence of 
services which wiVt endbte them to obtain and hotd 
employment,, , It shall also provide for evaluation, 

,,,This agency {the prime sponsor] must be capable 
of planning t administering » coordinating^ and 
evaluating a comprehensive work and training program, 

, , ,The Director [of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity] shall prescribe regulations to assure that 
programs under this part have adijequate internal ad- 
ministrative controls t accounting requirements, 
personnel standards, evaluation procedures, and other 
policies as may be necessary to promote the effective 
use of funds, 

,,,The Director shall provide for the continuing eval- 
uation of the programs under this part, including 
their effectiveness in achieving stated goals, their 
impact on related programs, and their structure and 
mechanisms for the delivery of services, and he shall 
arrange for obtaining the opTMvons of partvavpants 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the programs * 

This evaluation shall include comparisons with proper 
control groups composed of persons who have not 
participated in such programs, and shall seek to de- 
velop comparative data on the costs and benefits of 
work and training programs authorized by this Act and 
by other Acts, including the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, He may, for this purpose, con- 
tract for independent evaluations of such programs or 
individual projects. The results of such evaluations 
shall be included in the report required by section 
608, 












The relevance of evaluation to renewing or supplementing 
financial assistance has also been endorsed by Congress. 




The requirement for program evaluation along these lines, 
which Congress has already established for programs arising 
under the Economic Opportunity Act, should be extended to 
all other training prograuns. It is equally appropriate and 
advantageous for programs arising under other legislation. 
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-'ibid., p. 17: 

The Director shall develo-p and publish standards 
for evaluation of program effectiveness in achieving 
the objectives of this part. Such standards shall 
be considered in deciding whether to renew or supple 
ment financial assistance. • • 
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16. STAFF TRAINING 




In^e^vXce tn,alnlng 6kould be available iox manpoM^^ pKo- 
Qfim admlnlhtfioitoKh [inc.tadlYiQ oi tkz Employment 

Service) at the Federal, aegtonal, State, county, and 
local levels, along ltne6 Mhtch Mould mo6t eHecttoely 
6t^engthen: 

•Staii capability ioA, pA,ogA,am Implementation; 

•Interchange oi Iniomatlon about manpower problems 
and program techniques; 

•Coordination among programs, agencies and levels oi 
government. 



Three avenues oi Inservlce training are recommended: 

•Establishment oi a National Manpower Institute within 
the Manpower Administration oi the department oi 
Labor, with participation by all agencies Involved In 
manpower programs; 

•Expanded utilization oi resources ior training State, 
county, and municipal government oUlclals In commu- 
nity service and continuing education programs at 
colleges and universities , subsidized by Title I oi 
the Higher Education Act oi 1965; 

•Regular iace-to-iace brleilngs ior operating personnel 
on the ilndlngs oi research and experimental and demon 
stratlon projects, and the Implications ior policy, 
program and operations • 



The shortage of experienced and trained personnel to ad* 
minister programs is not endemic to job training programs. 
Nor is the pirating of good administrators a unique prob- 
lem. Generally expanded activity in the public sector, 
much of it in new end untested directions, is straining 
the manpower resources of Federal, State and local govern- 
ments everywhere. No matter how well conceived new poli— 
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cies are, they can founder for lack of trained talent to 
make the day-to-day implementation in the local communi- 
ties. Recognition of this problem underlies the submis- 
sion to Congress of the Intergovernmental Manpower Act 
of 1967. Until and unless such legislation is enacted. 



— ^On April 11, 1967, Senator Muskie (for himself. Senators 
Gruening, Hart, Inouye, Jackson, Nelson and Randolph) in- 
troduced S. 1485, which was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The bill "finds and declares a national interest in- 
(1) improving the quality of public administration at all 
levels of government, particularly in connection with pro- 
grams that are financed in whole or in part from Federal 
appropriations; (2) strengthening the capacity of State and 
local governments to deal with complex problems confronting 
all levels of government; (3) aiding State and local govern- 
ments in training their professional, administrative, and 
technical employees and officials; (4) aiding State and 
local governments in developing systems of personnel manage- 
ment that are responsive to the goals and needs of their 
programs, effective in attracting and retaining capable em- 
ployees, and based on merit principles..." 

The Act's provisions authorize "any Federal agency adminis- 
tering a program of grants or financial assistance to State 
or local governments" to "establish, provide, and conduct 
training programs for State and local employees and offi- 
cials who have responsibilities related to the federally 
aided program." 

It also authorizes State and local governments, from the 
grants or financial assistance when provided, "to establish, 
conduct, provide, and support training and education pro- 
grams" for those who have "responsibilities related to the 
federally aided program." 

The Act authorizes ("if training is not adequately provided 
for under grant-in-aid or other statutes”) grants to State 
and general local governments "for up to 75 per centum of 
the cost ‘ of developing and carrying out training and educa- 
tion programs for their employees. 

The Act stipulates coordination "as needed to avoid duplica- 
tion of programs providing for training and to insure consist 
ent administration of related Federal training activities." 
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it is necessary to make whatever administrative arrange- 
ments are feasible for particular programs. The recom- 
mendations here are in terms of such arrangements for 

* » 

manpower programs. 

It is particularly wasteful and inefficient to omit ade- 
quate staff training for manpower personnel. These in- 
dividuals (including those in the Employment Service 
offices) have a high degree of direct contact with pro- 
gram participants, many of whom are so sensitive that 
they readily confuse staff inexperience or ineptitude 
with staff bias or hostility. The Greenleigh study en- 
countered large numbers of manpower program adminis- 
trators whose commitment and enthusiasm were a consider- 
able offset for their inexperience. But these persons 
themselves often expressed a desire for the kind of 
briefings and guidance which could help them acquire 
expertise in advance of their on-the-job training. 



Existing procedures for staff training are wholly inade- 
quate. The Labor Department has perhaps more extensive 
arrangements than the other agencies in the manpower 
field, but its activities are very limited.-' For some 
programs, like Neighborhood Youth Corps, there is some 
abbreviated crash training. Quarterly seminars on man- 



power policy are sponsored by OMPER for Department and 
other agency personnel. Very limited orientation is 
provided to BES and BAT personnel, including regional 
staff. There is no separate appropriation of funds for 
training; such costs are taken out of regular appropria- 
tions for salaries and expenses. State staff in State 
employment security agencies are trained with Federal 
funds; the appropriation generally approximates $150,000 
to $200,000, although for fiscal 1966 there was a special 
appropriation of approximately $2.5 million for training 
demands of Youth Opportunity Centers and Civil Rights 
Act. (The amount of the special appropriation for fiscal 



— -^The summary which follows is from the description by 
the Manpower Administration on May 23, 1966, in a staff 
paper, "A National Manpower Institute," to the Subcom- 
mittee on Training of the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee. 






1967 or 1968 is not known at this writing.) BES sets 
guidelines for both inservice and outservice training. 
Outservice training is given at institutes or in regu- 
lar courses, generally at universities in the area of 
employment. Funds are concentrated on technical train- 
ing in hard-to-fill jobs and for top management. 

The inservice training recommended here does not con- 
template full-time long-distance attendance which would 
drain programs of their vitally needed operating per- 
sonnel. Rather, the recommendations emphasize short- 
term conveniently located facilities, which meet imme- 
diate as well as long-term needs. 

The first recommendation for a National Manpower 
Institute envisages an institute which would operate 
some staff training programs directly, in Washington 
and other selected central locations, and would con- 
tract for others. The National Manpower Advisory 
Committee (comprised of manpower experts outside the 
government) has endorsed the concept of a National 
Manpower Institute within the Manpower Administration 
of the Department of Labor, at its January 1967 meet- 
ing. The Department's request to the Bureau of the 
Budget for the 1966-71 period included a request for 
funds to make feasibility studies for a National Man- 
power Institute. 

The reasons for recommending that the Institute be 
established within the Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor are threefold: 

•Consistency with the first recommendation here 
("In the future, programming and funding of any 
new programs should be incorporated into the 
existing administrative framework."). 

•Recognition of the large numbers of Employment 
Service personnel who would be included in the 
program. 

•Precedent, to the extent of the Labor Department's 
present activities in training foreign personnel 
who are for the most part high manpower officials 
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of their governments. Labor now operates the Inter- 
national Manpower Institute, funded by AID, for two 
seminars of about three months duration for about 30 
persons each; the budget is about $500,000. Seminars 
are also conducted for domestic personnel who will be 
assigned manpower duties overseas. 

The second recommendation for expanded utilization of 
resources generated by Title I of the Higher Education 
Act is an efficiency measure which properly transcends 
legislative separatism. Much of this is being done al- 
ready.-^ More could be done. 

The third recommendation, for face-to-face briefings for 
operating personnel on the findings of research and E & D 
projects, is a corollary of our two earlier recommenda- 
tions for more and better evaluation of training programs. 



“ A press release from the Office of Education, dated 
October 8, 1967 (HEW-S16) , stated: "Many State, county, 

and municipal government officials throughout the country 
are learning more about their jobs through a Federal pro- 
gram of community service and continuing education. . .The 
program, authorized by Title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, provides $10 million this year for projects 
that bring college and university talents to bear on com- 
munity problems. Projects relative to government have 
been allotted $2.1 million, more than 20 percent of the 
total... 159 government-related projects are being oper- 
ated by 111 institutions of higher education in 45 States. 
Continuing education is provided for personnel at various 
levels of government through training courses, seminars, 
workshops, institutes and conferences." 

The press release cites examples of Title I projects, in- 
cluding "pre-legislative session seminars for legislators 
on urban problems," "workshop for government officials on 
industrial development problems," "seminars on community 
organization for executives of poverty, housing and re- 
lated government agencies," and "development of model 
techniques in training county Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity agents." 
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and for constant exchanges of information within the 
government about program activities and procedures. It 
is peculiarly wasteful to invest time and resources in 
research and E & D without thoroughly communicating the 
results outside the confined research area, and without 
utilizing the findings to improve operations. The Man- 
power Administration in the Labor Department has some 
limited activity in this direction, and the other agen- 
cies have even less. The "bridge between inquiry and 
practice" has to be built and travelled.— 



— ^ "At the present time, effective means for trans- 
lating manpower research into action are not too much 
in evidence. One Federal agency that has definitely 
striven to build a bridge between inquiry and practice 
is the Department of Defense. In almost every instance, 
research supported by the military is viewed as only 
half complete when the research team has finished its 
work and presented its report. The next step, or the 
beginning of the second half of the task, is to ensure 
communication of the research results to those individ 
uals who must evaluate and eventually translate the 
research into action. A whole series of briefings is 
started. The most senior individuals responsible for 
the programs that logically relate to the research re- 
sults take part in the early briefings. Additional 
briefings are conducted for individuals at the lower 
echelons. 

"This concept is worthy of adaptation in manpower 
research funded by federal, state, and local governments. 
After the research itself has been completed, the re- 
search team should develop a suitable strategy of com- 
munication with the executives and others responsible for 
evaluating and eventually carrying out the manpower pro- 
grams that the research seeks to aid..." Herbert E. 
Striner, "Research Strategy for Manpower Policy," in 
Dimensions of Manpower Policy;, Program s & Research, o£^ 

cit. , p. 239. 
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17. ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Shortcoming ^ in the programs ^hontd be remedied* 
•Duplication in job development activity, 
•Neglect of the disadvantaged, 

•Lack o{ meaningful training, 

•Inadequate supportive services , 

•Cursory monitoring , 

•Insufficient evaluation, 

•Excessive paperwork. 



The Manpower Administrator should give high priority to 
these problems , utilizing whatever assistance 'S most 
appropriate. 



Increasing emphasis is being given to OJT in MDTA, and 
also in programs originating under EGA. Greater involve- 
ment in job training by the private sector is being ad- 
vocated and encouraged.^ Under these circumstances the 
need for remedying OJT's shortcomings becomes a matter 
of the highest priority. 



— ^"The Johnson Administration has begun another program 
in its mounting effort to spur business to do more to 
hire the hard-core jobless. 

"The program, outlined in letters to 400 employers in 
five cities. . .offers Federal manpower funds for recruit- 
ing and training the disadvantaged to companies that 
guarantee jobs to the trainees. The five test cities are 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, San Antonio and Washington, 
[i.e., the five cities in the Ghetto-Aid Program.] 

"...the Administration is considering a shift of some 
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The problem of daplication in job development is the most 
irksome /but not the gravest. There are competing agencies 
in the job development field at the local level. Some 
have statutory charters, others focus upon job development 
for particular clientele, and still others relate to a 
political entity. Although it is truly difficult to judge 
where healthy competition ends and needless duplication 
begins, the Greenleigh Associates study found that agen- 
cies in the job development field were frequently straying 
outside their loosely defined boundaries. Employers were 
often contacted by more than one job developer. Program 
administrators freely acknowledged the duplication. The 
extent of duplication was not measurable within the 
Greenleigh study design which did not include direct in- 
quiries to employers.—/ 



manpower money into programs that seek to involve business 
directly .. .Some sources said that the total could run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

"The new program will provide Federal funds to offset 
the cost of recruiting, educating, counseling, training 
and giving supportive help to hard-core jobless. The com- 
panies will be required to pay the workers during the 
training, and to keep them on the job after training ends. 

"The contracts will run for 15 months. The Government 
will provide the companies with an 'incentive* payment at 
the end of 21 months to compensate them for the added cost 
of employing disadvantaged workers with low productivity 
or other deficiencies." New York Times , January 5, 1968, 
pp. 1 and 23. 

— / In one community where a Greenleigh analyst was convers 
inq with cui employer in a related inquiry , the employer 
mentioned that he had said "No" to three separate job 
developers, even though he really wanted to make room for 
OJT trainees. Each developer came from a different group 
(local government, trade union, civil rights organization) . 
The employer felt that it would be unwise to disappoint 
any one of them. 
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Even if the stories — told to Greenleigh field analysts-" 
of employers being contacted by 22 different agencies 
within one 10-day period are apocryphal, and even if 
duplication were infrequent, the conditions which give 
rise to it must be corrected. One suggestion is that 
there should be a master plan of employer contact within 
a given community, in order to prevent duplication in 
job development efforts. 

Enrollees in OJT programs are drawn less frequently 
from the ranks of the disadvantaged. Efforts to redress 
this are underway, notably in MDTA's Ten Cities Coupled- 
OJT contracts, which are national contracts for the 
training of disadvantaged persons by private industry 
(in all but one instance) . Nevertheless, much remains 
to be done in equalizing opportunity for the disadvan- 
taged in OJT programs. 

This problem is closely related to other shortcomings in 
OJT. Quality of the training, and adequacy of supportive 
services, are often questionable. Monitoring of OJT 
projects is usually so cursory that weaknesses are 
neither disclosed nor corrected. As for evaluation, less 
has been done in OJT than in any other program even 
though the major policy decision to expand OJT has already 

been made. 

Employers too have grievances in connection with OJT ap- 
plication forms. The excessive paperwork and cumbersome 
routing of forms is particularly inappropriate in a pro- 
gram which seeks to encourage employer participation. 
Additionally, there appears to be an inverse relationship 
between the amount of paperwork and the extent of control 
in this progrcun. 

The recommendation that the Manpower Administrator give 
high priority to this situation acknowledges that he has 
both the will and the capacity to proceed at once with 
the painstaking inquiry and the hard decisions which are 
necessary. The administrative capability for remedying 
OJT problems has been enhanced by Secretary Wirtz * s con- 
solidation of job training programs within the Manpower 



Administration, on December 19, 1967.^ The administrative 
lines are now clear, but the substantive problems remain. 



— ^The Secretary's "Memorandum: Manpower Administration" 

took OJT administration out of BAT and assigned it to BWP 
(renaimed BWTP) : 

"...The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training will put its full 
effort on its traditional functions of promoting and devel- 
oping private apprenticeship programs. 

"...The Bureau of Work-Training Programs (present BWP) will 
continue to exercise its present functions; and will, in 
addition, have responsibility for the on-the-job training 
program under the MDTA and the Work Incentive program under 
the Social Security Act Amendments, so as to achieve an 
integrated work-training program. [BWP already has re- 
sponsibility for work and training programs originating 

under EOA, which also have OJT facets.] 

(a) The staff functions of the BWTP will be 
combined with those of the other units of 
the Manpower Administration. 

(b) The functions of the BWTP will be carried 
out to the fullest practicable and effec- 
tive extent through the system of State 
employment service offices. 

"There will be common Regional Offices of the Manpower 
Administration, including the BES, the BWTP, and the BAT... 



II 



LINKAGES BETWEEN MVTA ANV OTHER 
WORK ANV TRAINING PROGRAMS 



IS. 



MVTA t/ia/.n^ing pA,ogAam6 should be linked sequentially with 
otheK wo/ik and training pA,ogA,ams which afie geared to loweK 
skill levels: 

•An appropriate portion o^ MVTA slots should be 
reserved at the community level ^or enrollees 
cycled through ^rom lower-skill work and train- 
ing programs. 

•Invidious stipend distinctions should be elim- 
inated ior enrollees who graduate irom other 
training programs to MVTA. 



A rational sequence of training progreims was absent in every 
community the Greenleigh Associates study included, despite 
the many different kinds of programs which were present and 
could have been aligned for such a sequence. The creation 
of such a sequence hinges upon statutory changes for some 
details, but to a considerable extent is within the capabil* 
ity of the existing administrative structure. The existing 
nonsequential nature of training programs is wasteful and 
inefficient. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees, for example, frequently 
"graduate” from NYC into nothingness. NYC is more often an 
income maintenance operation, at best requiring some simple 
useful work, and rarely a meaningful training program. 
(Hc^pefully this will chcuige, if the 1967 EOA amendments are 
successfully implemented. These are discussed in the later 
recommendation here on Programs Originating Under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act.) The result is that NYC graduates 
are rarely able to find permanent employment in adequate 
jobs. The youth who do not return to school need additional 
job training, but they are hardly ever cycled into higher- 
level training programs such as MDTA. The East Bay Skills 
Center in Oakland, for example, is one of the few MDTA pro- 
grams which reserves slots for NYC graduates; but only 25 
slots are reserved, in a community where there are almost 
2,000 NYC slots. 
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Graduation from lower-skill training programs (not only 
NYC, but also Title V-WEP, Nelson, etc.) could be a sig- 
nificant step in advancing a person's employability, if 
the channels were opened for cycling immediately into a 
higher-skill training program. This requires the kind of 
slot reservation in MDTA recommended here, plus the chan- 
nels of coordination and information recommended in earlier 
Greenleigh recommendations . 

One roadblock in developing a rational cycling for grad- 
uates of lower- skill training programs is that they move 
into the higher-skill training program with invidious 
stipend distinctions. They are, in terms of stipends or 
salaries, "second-class" trainees. For example, a youth 
who graduates from a Nelson program to an MDTA program 
has to receive a lovrer stipend: the $20 per week youth 
stipend in MDTA, which is lower than the $1.50 per hour 
minimum applicable in the Nelson progr^. This kind of 
invidious stipend distinction was eliminated for NYC 
graduates; the 1966 MDTA amendments made the regular MDTA 
stipend applicable to NYC graduates, rather than the $20 
youth allowance. The same provision should be made ap- 
plicable to graduates from other programs. 

impact of the invidious stipend distinction also falls 
upon welfare clients who may be enrolled in MDTA programs. 
The remedy for them would require the kind of "sliding 
scale incentive" basis which is proposed in the later rec- 
ommendation here on Training Programs for Welfare Popula- 
tions, i.e., welfare recipients should not be required to 
forfeit the full equivalent of stipends or salaries which 
equal their welfare payments. 



; 
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^9. THE dUALlTY OF MPTA TRAINING 



The, qua.ti.ty oi MPTA tAatntng 6koutd be tmpKovQ.d, conAtAt^nt 
uftth MPTA* A goa£A and Kzlatlon to tQ.AAZK-Aktlt tKalntng 
pA.ogAamA . 



The range of MDTA training goes from rather high-level skills 
to very minimal entry-level duties: 

Training has been conducted in all major occupa- 
tional groups and in more than 1,300 different 
occupations. These occupations range from 
beautician and appliance repairman to draftsman 
and programer for data processing. Additionally, 
refresher training was given in professional 
nursing and efforts are underway to expand it to 
other professions. Among institutional programs, 
the largest number of persons was authorized for 
training for auto mechanic/auto-body repairman, 
stenographer, general machine operator, welder, 
nurse aide/orderly, clerk typist, and licensed 
practical nurse. Among on-the-job training pro- 
grams the largest number was for aircraft sub- 
assembler, nurse aide/prderly , welder, and gen- 
eral machine operator.^' 

In all the cities surveyed in the Greenleigh Associates 
study, insistent questions were raised about the quality 
of MDTA training, in OJT as well as in institutional 
programs. (The lack of meaningful training in OJT pro- 
grams is noted also in the specific recommendation earlier 
on On-The-Job Training Programs. Enriching the quality 
of MDTA training is called for there, and would also re- 
sult from the other recommendations in this report for more 
ABE, more supportive services, more evaluation, etc.) 



— U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, The 
Manpower Development and Traini ng Act: A Review of 

Training Activities (August 1967), p. 7. 
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Ev6n ainong the most disadvantaged trainees ^ there was re 
sentment about the low level of the jobs for which train- 
ing is being given. Their complaints echo the despair of 
the Negro woman who declared, "VJe are being trained for 
the unemployed.” U 

Program administrators, as well as manpower specialists, 
are troubled by the fact that so much of the job training 
is for underpaid, undesirable, dead-end jobs; 

At lunch today someone asked, "What sense does 
it make for OMAT to train people in the health 
professions so that they can earn the munificent 
sum of $1 an hour after training?" 

In the southern States people have already re- 
C 0 ived more money while they v/ere training than 
they earned when they were later employed. Many 
parts of the service sector are so badly struc- 
tured from the point of view of efficiency and 
management, from the point of view of living 
wages, from the point of view of career lines, 
that it is almost a joke to talk about the un- 
willingness of people to take jobs or to work. 

It is not difficult to find people to work at 
any job if they are paid a decent wage and they 
see some chance of improving themselves. But 
what is the future for a dishwasher who is of- 
fered $1 an hour?l/ 
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2/" In its annual report last month, the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights commented acidly on the fruits of 
the Government's own efforts to equip Negroes for industrial 
employment. The commission described some training programs 
as unrealistic in terms of jobs actually available and of 
the qualifications of the hard-core unemployed. It quoted a 
New York Negro woman as declaring, *We are being trained or 
the unemployed.' A Cleveland minister echoed her sentiment; 
•The Negroes have got so they do not believe you when you 

say, "Training is the way to employment. The New Vork 

Times, December 10, 1967, p. 6E. 

— ^Eli Ginzberg, Expanding Empl oyment in a Pluralistic 

Economy, Seminar on Manpower Policy and 

Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, October 

1966), pp. 14-15. 
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Even in MDTA programs where the courses appeared to be for 
jobs of higher quality than reported in national MDTA av- 
erages, the program administrators expressed misgivings. 
For example, the Director of the East Bay Skills Center 
thought that on the whole the training was not good enough 
to train real technicians, and really sufficed mostly for 
minimal entry-level jobs. 



The fact that so many of the program and project adminis- 
trators are aware of shortcomings in the quality of MDTA 
training does not assure speedy remedy. There is some 
striving for improvement, but it needs the capability rec- 
ommended in many of the other recommendations here (Level 
of Funding, Grants for Planning, Evaluation, etc.). 

Additionally, improvement in the quality of MDTA training 
requires some deliberate decision-making at the policy 
level. In the past, MDTA programs frequently offered high- 
level skill training and found trainees who could meet the 
somewhat stringent literacy and skill requirements by 
"creaming” the upper levels of the labor force. Presently, 
MDTA programs often stipulate unjustifiably long training 
periods for occupations with minimal skills, sometimes 
because supportive services are not available to facilitate 
a disadvantaged person's movement through the training. 



There is an alternative to both of these undesirable stances. 
MDTA should be providing good- level training for jobs which 
have the promise of advancement and/or adequate compensation. 
Such training should have a battery of supportive and reme- 
dial services which enable disadvantaged persons to partici- 
pate effectively. 



MDTA training in this vein could and should serve as that 
part of the sequence of training programs which can receive 
graduates of lesser-skill programs (e.g., EGA and Title IV- 
SSA programs) and move them up to better job opportunities. 
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20. PROGRAMS AUTHORJZEV (iMPER THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNJTy ACT 



Imp/ioved <eata/ie^ tfie AmeKidmewtA o< 1 967 added to 

tho, BOA pKogxa.m6^ Akould be ZKtended to othan, job t/ia/cw- 

tng pA,ogA.amA: 

• P/iov-tA-ton < 0 ^ a cotnpA.eften4.tve pAogAam at tfte communttg 

admtntiteAed and funded thn.ou.gh a itngZt pnn.me 

i pom on; 

• CoondtnatZon and ZZnkagm among pnognami; 

’Vnognam ennic.hme.nt to pnovide impnoved tnaining and 
meaning fuZ monk enpenience; 

•Systematic pZanning, data coZZection, and evaZuatnon. 



Congressional action on the Economic Opportunity Act in 
December 1967 has incorporated, to a large extent, 
that would otherwise have been urged here. In ^ 

EOA changes represent the specific application to EOA pro 
grams of broad recommendations applicable to training 
programs generally, and set forth in earlier recommenda- 
tions here (Grants for Planning , Program Reports, Evalua- 
tion, Linkages, Quality of Training, etc.). 

The legislative changes were based on findings in studies 
(eponyiously the Clark and Perkins 
the Senate and House Labor Committees 

interesting to note the concurrence between the Congre 

sional studies and the Greenleigh ®^"aLeqaSon 

key administrative issue, i.e., to con in ^e- 

of programs by agreement, rather than by legi 

assignment.^ 



i^Excerpts from the Amendments appear in Appendix V. 

2/The Clark Committee recommended no change j;" 
delegation powers contained in the Economic PP . 

Act ^ It noted that the Director of OEO had delegated 
of ^he original ten programs to other Federal agencies. 
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The concurrence extends to two main themes. The first 
is the coordination of EOA programs in each community 
in a comprehensive work and training program channeled 
through a prime sponsor. The second is the enrichment 
of program content to provide a wide range of alterna- 
tives, an unbroken sequence of services, useful train- 
ing and meaningful work experience. 

There is also agreement on various specifics: legis- 

lative recognition of the Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, new program emphases in programs for the elderly, 
continuation of programs for migrant and seasonal farm 
workers, certain changes in Job Corps. 



COORDINATION 



The statutory sanction for coordination will now enable 
the local community to plan a comprehensive training 
program; it can fund it by tunneling together flows from 
the various "spigots” through which Federal funds now 
trickle. Although the "funnel" relates only to EOA 
programs at this time, it constitutes a giant step for- 
ward toward a better manpower system for the totality 
of training programs. 

The provision for a comprehensive program/prime sponsor 
design responds to the ineluctable finding— —in the Clark 
and Perkins Reports, as well as in this one— that the 
fragmentation of training programs now results in waste 
and inefficiency. 



had delegated three new manpower programs added in 1967 
to the Department of Labor, and redelegated the Neighbor-^ 
hood Youth Corps. 

"One of the reasons the committee is opposed to the 
statutory transfer of programs from OEO to other agencies 
is that the delegation route offers a much higher potential 
for establishing an effective system of coordination." 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 ; Report of the 
Committee on Lcd^or and Public Welfare, U. S. Sena te, on 
S. 2388 (U. S. Government Printing Office: Sept. 12, 1967) , 

p. 7. 
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PROGRAM ENRICHMENT 



The 1967 Amendments incorporate statutory requirements 
for quality training, useful work experience, and 
adequate remedial education, in programs with an un- 
broken sequence of services and a wide range of compo- 
nent offerings. These should correct many of the 
shortcomings in EOA programs which were noted in the 
Clark and Perkins Reports and corroborated in many 
respects in the Greenleigh study. 



Neicjhboiphood Youth Corps 



NYC, as encountered during the field studies, had pro 
grammatic weaknesses which spilled over into administra- 
tive problems of waste and inefficiency. Although 
clearly a necessary and useful program, NYC in many o 
the cities surveyed could not provide meaningful work 
experience or training, and was not linked sequentially 
with other more substantial training programs. (The 
linkage problem is the subject of an earlier recommenda- 
tion on Linkages Between MDTA and Other Work and Training 

Programs . ) 



In a few places NYC was genuinely a good training program, 
rather than a "make-work" operation or a holding opera- 
tion.‘ An outstanding example is the NYC operated 

in Alameda County, California, by the j ^ 

Trades and Labor Council. The program provides meaningful 
work experience, journeymen instruction, remedial educa- 
tion, and a bridge toward permanent employment and job 
advancement . 



The 1967 Amendments offer out-of-school youth 
range of work and training opportunities offered to adults, 
setting aside age and program barriers between y°“th and 
Idult pr^rams.l7 This new basis will be more oriented 




1/under the new Title II, EOA, the only 

for vouth apply to students from low-income families who are 
in tL ninth through twelfth grades of school (or ° 

age equivalent to students in such grades) and 
need of the earnings to permit them to resume or maintain _ 
attendance in school. Offerings for them are part-time e 
ployment, on-the-job training and useful work experience. 

(See Appendix V, P- A27.) 
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toward preparing youth (and adults also) for useful em- 
ployment in terms of the regular labor market. 



Operation Mainstream 

This program (also known as Nelson or Community Employ- 
ment and Betterment) tends to operate as a stopgap pro- 
gram, the Greenleigh study found. Admittedly the design 
of this program is to serve the most disadvantaged, 
primarily with work experience, and the type of work is 
geared to community betterment rather than job market 
requirements. However, under the prospective comprehen- 
sive program it should be possible to channel Nelson 
program completers — wherever appropriate — into more 
sophisticated training sequences, so that they may be 
more adequately prepared to obtain competitive employ- 
ment.^ 



Hew Careers 



The amended wording of the EOA section, on what has been 
known as New Careers or Scheuer, is a reaffirmation of 
the original purpose of the program. However, the 
amended wording explicitly emphasizes the development of 
new types of careers which have built-in opportunities 
for further training and education. (See Appendix V, 
p. A28.) 

The unique value of this program lies in the mandate to 
develop career lines for which the disadvantaged can be 
trained. The Greenleigh study found that the original 
purpose of New Careers was not always implemented ade- 
quately. Hopefully the new legislative direction in the 
EOA Amendments of 1967 will bring a vigorous concern with 



-^This option, as the Clark Coimrittee noted, is not real- 
istic for all Nelson participants; "...while it is hoped 
that participants can be placed in competitive employment 
as soon as possible, they should not be pushed out if 
there are no jobs available." Report of th e Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, op. cit. , p. 29. 
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advancing trainees beyond entry levels and developing 
new approaches to effect continued advancement. 



aONCESTRATED EOPLO^HEtUT PROGRAM 

The Amendments provide legislative recognition for CEP. 
(See Appendix V, P. A28, paragraph (5).) The Green- 
leigh findings corroborate the value of the program 
design and goals, and the need for assuring a more 
secure flow of resources for CEP. 



CEP was just getting under way in Oakland and St. Louis, 
at the time of the Greenleigh field studies. In St. 

Louis it was not being well received by overburdened 
manpower agencies, whose energies were drained y 
divisiveness between the older programs operating through 
State lines and the newer programs operating through local 

agencies • 

Nevertheless the design of CEP is viewed by Greenleigh 

Associates as “potentially the best "^^^thrc^ar^ 

effort developed so far"~to use the words of the Clark 

Committee. 



THE ELDERLY 

The 1967 Amendments direct special attention to the employ 
ment needs of the elderly. 



under Title I, OEO is directed to provide 
Lqned to deal with the incidence of long-term un^p oym 

lonfpersons 55 years and older, and ""“VTir 

3 Staff of component programs. (See Appendix , p. » 

sc. 126.) 

ader Title II, provision is made for a "Senior OPPo^^uni- 
ies and Services" program. Along with a range o 
ctivities, this would include the ^^errals to 

xisting services, for persons aged 60 and over. (See 
ppendix V, p. A31.) 

he new emphasis on the elderly is also highlighted in the 
.revision for Research and Pilot programs under Title II. 
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The findings of the Greenleigh field studies indicated 
that elderly persons were not being reached adequately 
within the existing resources and design of manpower 
programs. Capability for remedying this situation 
resides now in the statutory provision for new progreun 
emphases for elderly persons. 



MIGRANT AND SEASONAL FARM WORKERS 

The Amendments enable OEO to continue its efforts for 
migrant and seasonal farm workers. The need for such 
work was underscored by Greenleigh Associates observa- 
tions in Fresno, Dallas, and Miami; pitifully little is 
being done for this group. They should also be brought 
into the orbit of all other training programs along the 
lines recommended earlier for Program Linkages and 
Cross-Funding . 

The EGA program is a small one, but its capability for 
outreach and recruitment is an important resource. It 
is not duplicating other programs which in the main by- 
pass migrants and seasonal farm workers. 



JOB CORP S 

The Amendments provide for a series of far-reaching 
changes in Job Corps, including systematic evaluation, 
better counseling and placement, cooperative activities 
with surrounding or nearby communities. 

These should go a long way toward remedying deficiencies 
in the Job Corps. Systematic evaluation is an indis- 
pensable tool for identifying reliably the extent to 
which there may be waste in this major program. The 
Greenleigh study notes that Job Corps is a frankly ex- 
perimental, inevitably expensive and intrinsically 
problem -ridden program. Definitive recommendations on 
Job Corps are clearly outside the scope of this study. 

The new statutory requirements, for better counseling 
and placement for Job Corps enrollees, are consistent 
with earlier recommendations here on the general need 
for better counseling and placement. It is especially 
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pertinsnt in Job Corps ^ whor© thcr© is considerabl© in 
dication of inadequacy and inefficiency in this aspect 
of the program. 

The new requirements to develop cooperative activities 
with surrounding or nearby communities-' could lower the 
barriers which isolate the Job Corps from its neighbors. 
Not to utilize the resources of the community to enrich 
the Job Corps environment, is inefficient. 

Not to make the resources of Job Corps* modern and ex- 
pensive plant available to the surrounding community, to 
the extent possible, is wasteful. In California, for 
example. Camp Parks with its extensive and expensive 
facilities, had machine equipment and classrooms in use 
for only a few hours daily. A short bus ride away, in 
the Oakland area, disadvantaged persons went without 
training because facilities were not available. It is 
wasteful and inefficient not to close the gap between 
supply and demand. The Amendments of 1967 provide capa- 
bility for doing that and more. 



£/ Activities contemplated include (1) encouraging the 
fullest practicable participation of enrollees in pro- 
grams for community improvement or betterment, with 
adequate advance consultation with business, labor, 
professions, and other interested community groups and 
organizations; (2) arranging recreational, athletic, or 
similar events in which enrollees and local residents 
may participate together; (3) developing, where feasible, 
job or career opportunities for enrollees in the com- 
munity; and (4) promoting interchanges of information 
and techniques among, and cooperative projects involving, 
the center and community schools, educational institu- 
tions, and agencies serving young people. (See Economi c 
Opportunity Amendments of 1967 , Title I, Section 111, 

** Community Participation. ** ) 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR WELFARE POPULATIONS 



We£i{a/Le 6kould be zncou^ag^d and a66i6tzd to 

pa^ttctpatz in app^iopfiiato, job tA,aining pA,ogA,am6: 

•Tkzy 6hould /tece^ve th^ kind o{ intensive diagno6i6 , 
counseling , and {ollow~up appropriate to this group 
with its special problems. 

•They should have available the necessary supportive 
services, including child- care iacilities to the 
lull extent required. 

•They should be eligible {or training program sti- 
pends or salaries on a sliding-scale incentive 
basis; they should not be required to {or{eit the 
{ull stipends or salaries they earn in training 
programs when they simultaneously quali{y {or 
wel{are assistance, 

A thorough examination o{ the wel{are problem should be 
completed as rapidly as possible, including the place o{ 
wel{are populations in job training programs , and should 
be utilized in developing a comprehensive and humane 
policy. 



The tide of human misery reflected in the upsurge of wel- 
fare rolls cannot be stayed by Canute-like commands to 
"go to work." Not all the adult welfare recipients can 
be reclaimed or salvaged for the labor force. 

But for those who could be salvaged for training and em- 
ployment, the cost-benefit calculus would be very favorable, 
even in the most narrow fiscal terms. Dependency is so 
costly to society that even a substantial investment in i 

human capital, among welfare recipients, can yield within a 
few years an excess of benefits over costs. The federally 
supported training programs for welfare recipients are 
animated by a desire to move them off the relief rolls. 

However, the resources allocated for such progrcims thus far 
have been too scanty. And the new revisions in Social 
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Security welfare provisions are in the main so ill-con- 
ceived that little progress is likely." 



in the summer and fall of 1967, when the Greenleigh field 
studies were made, there were two training programs for 
welfare recipients: the Title V-Work Experience Progr^, 

originating in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
the Title IV-Community Work and Training 

inating under the Social Security Amendments of 1962. Both 
were small programs with very limited resources. 

The Title IV-Community Work and Training Program was 
operative in only twelve of the twenty-two eligible 
States. Eligibility was limited to States which per- 



1 / 



-During the first session of the 90th Congress, major 
visions in the welfare provisions of the S^ial Secur^y Act 
were being debated. The Administration had recommended 
amendments to provide a greatly expanded and 
Community Work and Training Program. On its way through 
Congress^ the bill underwent a series of 
seesawing from the Senate to the House, * 

Congress to Committees and Conference Committees. At one 
Doint the bill was so harshly punitive that it shocked the 
whole social welfare community and left many Senators aghast, 



The cliff-hanger was resolved with a compromise bill which 
the PresLL signed on January 2, 1968 His stat^ent 
hailed the improvements in Social Security benefits, but 
recoSized the deficiencies in the welfare provisions: 



ff 



”,,,The welfare system today ^pleases no 
omendations to the Confess thvs year sought to make 
basic changes in the system. 



"Some of these recommendations were adapted, • • Others 
of mu recommendations were not adopted by the Congress, 
In 2eZyZe, the Congress substituted certain severe 

restrictions, 

"I am directing Secretary Gardner to work r^th state 
govermente eo that oompassionate safeguards ^ " 
liehed to protect deserving mothers and needy children. 



"The welfare system in America is outmoded and in need 
of a major chc^e. 



"I am announcing today the appointment of a 
on Income Maintenance Programs to look into all aspects 
of existing welfare and related programs and , 

just and ecfuitoible 

prooements, wherever needed and indicated, , , 

Times ^ January 3, 1968, p, 28, 
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mitted AFDC aid in families with an unemployed parent 
present; CWT was not available for States which restricted 
AFDC aid to needy families where the father was absent. 
There were only 15,300 Title IV-CWT program participants 
in May 1967, almost half of them in the State of West 
Virginia, and almost another quarter of the total were in 
the State of California. (See Table titled "Community 
Work and Training, Social Security Act-Section 409: Num- 

ber of Program Participants and Amount of Federal Funds, 
by State, May 1967.") 

The status of Title IV-CWT and Title V-WEP was very ques- 
tionable during the course of our study, and indeed still 
remains somewhat questionable. Title V was a more gener- 
ous program (i.e. , available to all States without regard 
to AFDC- Unemployed Parent provisions; not restricted to 
welfare recipients; 100 percent federally funded in con- 
trast to the 50 percent matching from States required by 
Title IV) . But Title V was in the process of being phased 
out during the summer of 1967.-^ 

there any judgments which can be drawn from ongoing 
Title V or Title IV projects which were observed during 
the course of the Greenleigh study? There was not much to 
be seen in the two cities in California and the two in 
Missouri, and the "rules of the game" were changing anyway. 
In Oakland, there were no Title V projects; the Alameda 
County Welfare Department had declined to participate in 



-/a major administrative change for Title V was inaugurated 
at the end of the summer. Labor, Welfare and Education 
were to be variously involved in administering the program; 
the intent was to bring the special talents of several 
agencies to bear upon the Title V program. The design of 
the new structure looked very intricate and cumbersome. 

(See the Table titled ’’Proposed Fund Flow Pattern, Title V 
Projects.") Perhaps in practice it could operate smoothly 
and improve the whole structure of Title V projects. It 
was not operational at the time of the Greenleigh field 
studies, but all the Title V personnel encountered by 
Greenleigh analysts at every level of government were 
filled with forebodings and skeptical that the new arrange- 
ments could be advantageous. The new arrangements have 
since been applied to a few Title V renewals; no new Title 
V projects were being funded in late 1967. 
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Tlble V because of its onerous and cunibersoine machinery. 
There was a Title IV-CWT (SSA) program in Alameda County, 
which had had 929 persons in community work positions; 
of these, 423 had left welfare rolls completely, and 
another 205 had been placed in employment at wages too 
low to become entirely independent. In St. Louis there 
was a small Title V program, but no Title IV program. 

In other areas there were "wide variations in the effec- 
tiveness of individual projects."!/ There have been some 
notable successes, including the outstanding Title V 
program in Ramsey County, Minnesota. These, as well as 
the difficulties encountered elsewhere, give support to 
the recommendation here that a new and thorough-going 
approach be made to the training needs of the welfare 
population. 

The new Work Incentive Progreun, enacted by Congress in 
the 1967 amendments to the Social Security ® 

long way from such an approach. Major provisions of the 

new amendments are:-^ 

•A new work incentive program is established 
for families receiving AFDC payments, to be 
administered by the Department of Labor. The 



3/ Fr om "Report" in letter of June 6, 1967 to Senator 
Joseph Clark from William Gorham, Assistant Secretary for 
Program Coordination, HEW. The Report notes the special 
services required for the Title V target group. It 
points out that project effectiveness 'understandably* 
varies, "assuming that the target population is not to be 
•creamed* and that high, as well as low, unemployment 
areas are to be served." 

^The provisions are culled from Summary of Social Securi:^ 
Amendments of 1967, Joint Publication, Committee on Finance 
of the U. S. Senate and Committee on Ways and Means of the 
U. S. House of Representatives (Washington: U. S. Govern- 

ment Printing Office, December 1967). Supplementary 
sources are identified, where cited. 
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state welfare agencies will determine who 
is appropriate for referral. 5/ 

•For all those referred, the welfare agency 
will assure necessary child care arrange- 
ments for the children involved.^ 

'j 

j .People referred by the State welfare agency 

to the Department of Labor will be handled 
under three types of programs: (1) regular 

employment or on-the-job training; (2) in- 
' stitutional and work experience training; or 

(3) special work projects for individuals 

for whom a job in the regular economy cannot 
1 be found. 2-/ 

.Participants in training C2j supra.), may 
I receive an incentive payment of not more 

than $30 per month, "payable in such cunounts ^ ^ . 
and at such times as the Secretary prescribes."-^ 

.Participants in special work projects ( 3 ^ supra,) 
will be employed by public agencies or non- 



5/Excluded are (1) children under age 16 or going to 
school; (2) any person with illness, incapacity, advanced 
age or remoteness from a project that precludes effective 
participation in work or training; (3) persons whose sub- 
stantially continuous presence in the home is required 
; I because of the illness or incapacity of another member of 

I the household . 

5/The Social Security Amendments of 1967 (P.L. 90-248, 

: January 2, 1968) authorize to be appropriated $55M for 

' FY 1968, $100M for FY 1969, and $110M for each fiscal 

year thereafter to cooperate with State public welfare 
agencies in establishing, extending, and strengthening 
child-welfare services. (Title IV, Part B, Appropriation.) 

2/social Security Amendments of 1967, Title IV, Part C, 
Sec. 432. 



i/lbid. , Sec. 434. 
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profit private agencies organized for a 
public service purpose, at wage rates no 
lower than the applicable minimum wage. 

The special work projects will be financed 
from payments made by the State welfare 
agency equal to (1) the welfare benefit 
the family would have been entitled to, or, 
if smaller, (2) 80 percent of the rates 
the individual receives on the special 
project. 



.In most , instances the participants in 
special work projects will not receive 
a check from the welfare agency, but 
instead will receive payment from the 
employer for services performed. The 
payment will be subject to income, social 
security, and unemployment compensation 
taxes . — ' 

.A refusal to accept work or undertake 
training without good cause by a person 
who has been referred, will be reported 
back to the State agency by the Labor 
Department. Unless such person returns 
to the program within 60 days, his welfare 
payment will be terminated. 12/ 

•The States will have to meet 20 percent, 
in cash or in kind, of the total cost of 
the program (excluding non- administrative 
costs for special work projects, which 



9/" In those cases where an employee receives wages which 
are insufficient to raise his income to a level equal to 
the grant he would have received had he not been in the 
project plus 20 percent of his wages, a welfare check 
equal to the difference would be paid. In these instances 
the supplemental check would be issued by the welfare 
agency and sent to the worker . " Summary of Social Security 
Amendments , op. cit ., p. 17. 



— ^'"Protective and vendor payments would be continued, 
however, for the dependent children to protect them from 
the faults of others." Ibid. , p. 17. 
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come from the employer and the transferred 
welfare payments) . 

• The AFDC-UP requirement is no longer appli-^ 
cable in the same manner it had been for 
CWT. New language and provisions in the 
1967 amendments seem to restrict the States 
in defining eligibility, in contrast to the 
former requirement that States should not 
exclude aid where the father was absent. 

•The following limitation on Federal match- 
ing in AFDC programs will be effective 
after June 30, 1968: Federal financial 

participation will not be available for any 
excess above the percentage of children of 
absent parents who received aid to the 
child population under age 18 in the State 
as of January 1, 1968.^^ 

A point-by-point evaluation of this elaborate, involved. 




11/ "The sole purpose of the 'freeze' on the number of 
beneficiaries, Mr. Mills [chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee] argued, was to 'put pressure on 
the states' to make them carry out the work and train- 
ing programs and thus get some persons off the rolls. 

"The opponents were almost entirely to be found among 
the liberal Democrats, most of those in the House repre- 
senting big-city districts. To them, the changes range 
from cruel to costly. Although Mr. Mills insisted that 
no child would be denied welfare, the liberals argued 
either that they would, or that the states and cities 
would have to pick up the whole tab... 



The freeze has been estimated by Mayor Lindsay of New 
ork to cost the city about $3 0-mill ion over the next 
8 months. The alternative would be to deny benefits 
o an estimated 126,000 children, based on the recent 
xperience of growth on the rolls..." New York Times, 

•ecember 17, 1967, p« 2E. 
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untested/ and already-challenged legislation^^ will un- 
doubtedly be on the agenda of the new Coinmission on Income 
Maintenance Programs; it is not feasible here. The rec- 
ommendations offered by Greenleigh Associates are the out- 
growth of the study of training programs commissioned for 
the Committee on Administration of Training Programs, in- 
cluding the Title V-EOA and the former Title IV-SSA programs 
for welfare recipients. 



The recommended changes were not incorporated in the new 
1967 amendments to the Social Security Act, to the extent 
reguired to *open the doors* of job training opportunities 
to welfare recipients, without restrictive and degrading 
distinctions. 



The first item in the Greenleigh recommendation — for 
intensive diagnosis, counseling, and follow-up — seeks to 
provide for the welfare population the same kind of com- 
prehensive service that the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration extends to the physically and mentally 
handicapped. The welfare population is as cruelly handi- 
capped, and just as urgently in need of rehabilitation. 



The next item in the recommendation calls for supportive 
services. These were recommended in training programs 
generally in earlier recommendations here, but they are 
especially essential for welfare recipients; testimony on 
this score from Ramsey County is impressive. The need is 
even greater if mothers of young children are to be included 



i^/*‘The welfare changes effected by the bill prompted 11 
Democrats and three Republicans in the Senate to vote against 
the final measure as Congress closed on Dec. 15, including 
Senators Robert F. Kennedy and Jacob K. Javits, Democrat and 
Republican of New York. They vowed a fight to lift the 
restrictions this year." New York Times, January 3, 1968, p.28 



13/prm Henry, Project Director, Ramsey County Welfare Depart- 
ment, St. Paul, Minnesota, Two Years of Work a nd Training in 
Title V: A Te chnical Report of Relationships Be tween Client 



Characteristics and Project Participati on to Employment 

(August, 1967), p. 28: 

"There appears to be a tendency to regard the Work and Train 
ing Project as basically a training project in the same man- 
ner as MDTA ; however, this Project is most basically a family 
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The third item in the recommendation calls for a sliding- 
scale incentive basis for welfare recipients enrolled in 
training programs. They should be permitted to retain a 
significant portion of the regular training program sti- 
pend or salary; they should not be required to forfeit in 
full whatever is earned in training programs because they 
are receiving welfare assistance. This recommendation 
seeks to remove the "second-class" status which attaches 
to welfare recipients in trainee programs. (The general 
problem of invidious distinctions in stipends for trainees 
is discussed in the earlier recommendation here on Link- 
ages Between MDTA and Other Work and Training Programs . ) 

Humanitarian though the recommendation may be, its genesis 
is economic. The present forfeiture of stipends or sal- 
aries by welfare recipients creates a strong "disincentive" 
to participate in training or employment. ii' The incentive 

rehabilitation program with an emphatic employment orienta- 
tion. Specific skill training may or may not be a component 
of sound employment planning. The significance of training 
ranges from virtually essential in scmie cases to completely 
inappropriate in others... 

"There are instances in which specific skill training is 
quite far removed from the immediately practical employment 
question, and the employment goal is achieved by combining 
family casework and vocational direction through counseling, 
while calling upon basic nontraining resources such as work 
experience, adult education, and group work services. Con- 
versely, there are a great many cases in which a lack of 
the opportunity would seriously limit employment planning." 

il/Eli Ginzberg makes the point pithily: a man can 

earn almost as much by doing nothing, and especially if he 
cheats on the margins a little bit, why should he take a 
job?" 



Professor Ginzberg went on to say: "I have tried to call 

the Congress* attention to the importance of correlating 
relief structures with a lot of its manpower policies. 

But even Senator Clark has been very loath to get pushed 
in that direction. I think he figures he has enough 
troubles without taking that one on. But it is not sen- 
sible for the long pull to think you can devise manpower 
policy without reference either to wages or relief." Ex- 
panding Employment in a Pluralistic Economy , op. cit . , 
pp. 28-29. 
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payments of up to $30 monthly provided in the newly- 
established Work Incentive Program (Title IV-SSA) do not 
appear to be sufficiently extensive or flexible* A more 
generous and flexible incentive is being tested in New 
York City by the Human Resources Administration, Social 
Services Department; since September 1, 1967, welfare 
recipients who get jobs keep the first $85 they earn 
each month, and their welfare grants are reduced by 70 
percent of earnings beyond this $85; in the past all 
their earnings were forfeited. 



Overall, the Greenleigh study makes clear that the 
vocabulary of "waste, duplication, and inefficiency" is 
inappropriate and unseemly with respect to training pro- 
grams for welfare populations* The failure to provide 
suitable employment opportunities for the welfare popula- 
tion, or to make available sufficient resources for their 
training, can more aptly be pronounced a national disgrace 
and a national disaster* 



Much more than job training is of concern in the public 
welfare system, where President Johnson is seeking "just 
and equitable recommendations" from the Committee on 
Income Maintenance Programs *J^ But the investigations 
for the Committee on Administration of Training Programs 
have already established that job training programs for 
welfare recipients should provide opportunities, not 
penalties* 



— In announcing the appointment of the Commission, chaired 
by Ben W* Heineman, chairman of the board of Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroads, President Johnson called for the 
examination of "any and every plan, however unconventional, 
which could promise a constructive advance in meeting the 
income needs of all the American people*" New York Times , 
January 3, 1968, p* 28. 
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22. AVULT BASIC EVUCATJON 



fzdzA.atty ^uppo^zd adaZt ba^Zc zducatZon pA.ogA,am6 AhouZd 
be cZo^eZy ZZnked wZth MVTA and otkeA. ufoA.k t^aZnZng p/LO- 
gA.am^. A mZnZmum o^ iZity percent of ^und6 ion. aduZt 
ba^Zc educatZon, unden, TZtZe III oi the EZementaKy and 
Seeondafiy EducatZon Act, 6houZd be n.e^en.ved ion. u6e Zn 
tn.aZnZng pn.oject6 whZck coupZe ba^Zc educatZon wZtk job 
tfiaZnZng on. mn.k expen.Zence. 



One of the most compelling problems to emerge in the Green- 
leigh study is the need for basic education among actual and 
potential enrollees in job training programs. The failure 
to meet this need—by failing to combine resources from 
Title III of E&SEA with resources from the various job train- 
ing programs— constitutes both waste and inefficiency. 

Remedial education is invariably required for the disad- 
vantaged# to I (1) qualify them for admission into training 
programs# (2) equip them to comprehend and complete the 
training sequence# and (3) enable them to benefit fully 
from the training offered. Program administrators recog- 
nize that completion of a work experience program or job 
training course can not greatly enhance an enrollee's em- 
ployability# if his educational deficiencies are not reme- 
died at the same time. Job placement# especially in per- 
manent or adequate employment# is very difficult for trainees 
who lack basic education skills. 

In every city surveyed there was testimony to this effect 
by program administrators and trainees. Scores of examples 
could be cited# along the lines of the following: 

•A work site supervisor in an Operation Mainstream 
program in Fresno declared that a certain percentage 
of the enrollees could be hired permanently if they 
passed the civil service examination# but first they 
needed much more basic education than the program 
was providing. 

•The director of a sizable OJT project in Oakland# 
which was attempting to serve the hard core# noted 
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that training schedules had to be modified so that 
enrollees could be brought up to the minimum level 
in arithmetic and English. 

•Spanish-American enrollees at the East Bay Skills 
Center in Oakland complained about a reduction in 
literacy training, asking, "What good is a trade 
if you can't speak English?" 

•Another group of enrollees at the Skills Center 
agreed with one who said, "Most bosses say you 
must have a high school diploma before they hire 
you. I know lots of people here over 40 who never 
went to school, trying to learn new jobs. What 
good is it if he gets the training and can't get 
the job?" 

At the same time, and in the same cities, many sponsors of 
basic education programs were expressing concern with the 
peripheral nature of their programs, and the apparent lack 
of connection between the education offered in their class 
rooms and the enrollees' workaday lives. 

The very same groups and individuals in the inner-city 
areas, who were most insistent on the need for basic ed- 
ucation offerings, were equally emphatic in explaining 
why disadvantaged persons turned their backs on conven- 
tional classroom programs. They mentioned such reasons as 

•The school locations were inconvenient, or were con- 
sidered uncongenial for adults. 

•The curriculum was too remote from their needs or 
experiences. 

•The teachers did not work sympathetically with dis- 
advantaged adults, or skillfully with non-English- 
speaking persons. 

•Poor people do not have child— care facilities to 
free them for school attendance, and/or can not af- 
ford to participate in nonstipended classes. 

In most of the cities surveyed, coordination was almost 
nonexistent between manpower programs and ABE programs 
funded under Title III, E&SEA. The latter were under the 
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auspices of the public school system, except in St. Louis; 
because the State of Missouri would not meet Title Ill's 
10 percent matching requirements, adult basic education 
programs in St. Louis were provided by the University of 
Missouri, under contract with the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Corporation (the local CAP agency in St. Louis). 

Administrators of manpower programs generally seemed un- 
aware of the existence of Title" III ABE programs operated 
in the local school system. In any event the two kinds of 
programs operated on entirely”’separate tracks. Job train- 
ing programs either included adult basic education compo- 
nents, or sought additional funds for such a component, 
meanwhile frequently refusing admission to the most dis- 
advantaged persons. (The earlier reoowimendation here on 
the Level of Funding points out that there are not enough 
funds available for the remedial education needs in train- 
ing programs . The recommendation urges expanded resources 
for training programs^ including resources for adult basic 
education and remedial education,) 

The situation is especially poignant for welfare popula- 
tions. The absence of closer relations in Title III-ABE 
and Title V-WEP programs has created problems for both.—' 

In Nassau County in the State of New York, adult education 
directors in the public school system alleged that diver- 
gence between the two programs resulted in the atrophy of 
Title III-ABE. The basic difficulty for. Title III there, 
as in many other places, was recruitment. Title III classes 
had been funded and staffed, with the expectation that the 



—"^Examples cited are from the study in progress- which Green- 
leigh Associates is conducting in a varied series of locations 
in New York, New Jersey, and California: Syracuse and Utica 

upstate, and Nassau County downstate, in New York, including 
the towns of ^lempstead, Freeport, Glen Cove, Long Beach, and 
Westbury; Camden, Paterson and Passaic in New Jersey; and in 
Contra Costa County in California, the unified school districts 
of Richmond, Pittsburg, Mount Diablo and Antioch, and the 
Liberty Union high school district. The study is a follow-up 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity, of the Fidld Test and 
Evaluation of Selected Adult Basic Education Systems in the 
earlier contract during 1965-1966. This cooperative research 
project involved the Office of Economic Opportunity, the VJel- 
fare Administration, and the Office of Education. 
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welfare agency would recruit students; when this failed to 
:S2ialize, Lny classes were dissolved for "• 

In New Jersey, more than one urban adult education director 
in the school system was not receptive to conducting adu 
basic education classes. All impetus and planning had to come 
from Title V-WEP personnel, with even greater than usua* ob- 
stacles to overcome. In some counties, lack of coordinated 
funding of Title III-ESSEA and Title V-WEP caused many delays 
and false starts in the basic education programs for welfare 
recipients. Title III-ABE was found to be divorced from 
Title V-WEP in structuring courses which would be pertinen 
to the needs of the poverty population. 

since Title III-EtiSEA is supposed to be directed to persons 
with severe educational handicaps, much of its target ^pu- 

lation overlaps with that of the training ‘TeieL 

WEP, MDTA, etc.). AS each type of program is 
to serve this population without the services of the other, 
definite linkage is clearly desirable. 

What is needed and what is recommended is a direct 
of resources from both Title III and the training programs. 
This would take the form of earmarking a substantial portion 
of Title III funds for use in training programs, 
to effectively couple adult basic education with skill tram 

ing and work experience. 

The expertise of the Office of Education, as well 
fiLncCl resources, would be utilized i" 

arams iust as it is in MDTA coupled programs now. In tact, 
th^Office of Education’s role would probably be enhanced, 
c^Ssirltfwith the enlargement of its financial support 

for training programs. 

The recommended coupling would strengthen training programs 
bv easinc the problems of recruitino the disadvantaged, 
servicing them without a high dropout rate, and improving 

"^r p^LLent potential. ^ri^rying 

would overcome the disadvantage they have suffered in y g 
to involve the poor in an unstipended program which seems to 
hav^lJ^ vLme connection with employment or income advance- 

ment. 

Efficiency does not require that all Title g® 

coupled with funds for training progr^s. 

bLic education alone suffices to qualify an individual for 
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suitable employment; the best example of this may be the 
Title III programs for Cuban refugees. In other cases the 
end goal of basic education may not be regular employment. 

But in a substantial number of cases the target populations 
for adult basic education and job training do coincide. It 
is wasteful and inefficient to offer disadvantaged persons 
literacy training without job training, or job skills without 
literacy skills. 
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2 3. UOCATIOSIAL REHABUITATIOM 



A portion oi thz iundA ioA vocational rehabilitation should 
be earmarked ior u6e by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
agency in conjunction i/oith comprehenAive mrk and training 
programA . 



Vocational rehabilitation is a special kind of program in 
at least two respects. First, it is essentially directed 
to the physically and mentally handicapped, although it 
shares the concern which all the training programs have 
for the economically and socially disadvantaged. In fact, 
many of VRA*s physically and mentally handicapped clients 
are also economically and socially disadvantaged. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation was undoubtedly assisting the "dis- 
advantaged” long before its administrative regulations 
were changed in 1965 to extend eligibility to the cul- 
turally handicapped (i.e., persons whose deviant social 
behavior results from vocational, educational, cultural, 
social, environmental or other factors) . 

Second, vocational rehabilitation is itself a comprehensive 
program: 

This is a program which is not wedded to any 
method, or any area, or even any particular 
set of services. A counsellor takes a man as 
he finds him, attempts to remedy his defects, 
and then to give him the type of training or 
other services which will best equip him to 
make his way in the labor market. The coun- 
sellor is free to purchase a wide range of 
services from the community and to utilize 
existing facilities to place the individual 
in a job. In concept, if not always in prac- 
tice, the counsellor designs the program for 
the man. The man is not required to discuss 
whether he fits into the rubric of any par- 
ticular retraining, counselling or physical 



restoration program.—^ 



The Greenleigh field studies found that the vocational 
rehabilitation programs were able to serve only a very 
small portion of the population which could benefit 
from VRA attention. For example, the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in Oakland reported that it had 
funds to serve 440 persons in fiscal 1968, but esti- 
mated that there were about 7,700 who needed vocational 
rehabilitation . 

The Greenleigh study observed that VRA tended to keep 
its operations separate and apart from the job training 
programs in local communities, for several reasons. 

VRA's limited financial resources and the self-contained 
nature of its program have already been mentioned. Addi- 
tionally, VRA has a long-established administrative 
structure within the State governmental apparatus. Its 
contacts with other programs are infrequent, particularly 
those based outside State administrative lines. 

Some of this isolation is breaking down because of VRA's 
participation in CAMPS, but relationships there tend to 
be largely informational rather than coordinative . 

Probably the most inhibiting factor is that VRA adminis- 
trators are not usually oriented to working with disad- 
vantaged persons, despite the administrative enlargement 
of VRA's jurisdiction to the culturally handicapped. 

One striking exception encountered in the Greenleigh 
Associates study was in St. Louis, where VRA has under- 
taken some special projects to bring the agency into 
contact with the disadvantaged. There is a general out- 
reach program in which ten vocational rehabilitation 
counselors are outstationed half-time in CAP neighborhood 



—'Monroe Berkowitz, Director, Bureau of Economic Research, 
Rutgers, "The Changed Outlook," in Labor Rehabilitation 
Report , National Institutes on Rehabilitation and Health 
Services (Washington, D. C.: Vol. V, No. 10, October 1967), 

p. 5. 
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centers; potential clients are referred to VRA*s central 
diagnostic center. 

f 

Also in St. Louis, VRA funds an R&D (research and demon- 
stration) program for outreach and recruitment in Pruitt- 
Igoe, a ghetto housing project inhabited entirely by 
welfare clients. Though small in scope, this R&D program 
appears to be doing a very effective job of counseling 
and referral. The VRA Director participated in organiza- 
f tion of the Pruitt-Igoe Council, composed of representa- 

j tives of all organizations in the area, which meets 

regularly to discuss neighborhood needs. The Council 
i serves also to disseminate information about vocational 

I rehabilitation services, and channels referrals to VRA. 

The community — particularly its poverty population and 
the job training infrastructure — benefits from this kind 
of contact with VRA. So does VRA, in the sense that it 
reaches more directly into the disadvantaged population 
it hopes to serve. 

The recommendation here, for earmarking a small portion 
of VRA funds for VRA use in conjunction with comprehen- 
sive work and training programs,—' looks toward infusing 
the job training complex with more of the "client- 
oriented" approach which is VRA's hallmark. It seems 
wasteful and inefficient, in a milieu of multifarious 
programs, to fail to bring the best features of each to 
bear upon their common goals. Vocational Rehabilitation 
has many features which can be commended to^ the newer 
prograuns. Indeed, many manpower specialists regard voca- 
tional rehabilitation as a desirable prototype for man- 
power programs generally: 

Only one Federal program approaches in concept 
the ideal of an integrated manpower program: 



— ^ The "comprehensive" programs could be: (1) programs 

planned in a CAMPS area; (2) programs arising from other 
reconunendations here, such as the recommendation for 
planning grants, or for EGA programs; and (3) an out- 
growth of cross— funding , as in the earlier recommendation 
here on cross- funding. 











The Vocational Rehabilitation Program. Like any 
anything else in the real world# it falls far 
short in practice of what it is designed to 
accomplish in concept. Nevertheless, it is 
worth examining as a model of a single program 
designed to provide the full range of services 
reguired by those facing handicaps in labor 
market competition.^ 



A.t 



l^Thayne Robson and Garth L. Mangum, "Coordination 
Among Federal Manpower Programs , ” Critical Issues in 
F"»ployment Policy # eds. Frederick H. Harbison and 
Joseph D. Mooney (Princeton: Princeton University, 

1966), p. 127. 
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24. VOCATIONAL EVUCATJOH 



Tm ne,(jo linkage.^ axe, xe,comrmnde.d beX(ae,e.n tk^ vocational 
education 6y6tcm and the local job training complex: 

•A substantial amount of funds authorized under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 should be earmarked 
for "Special Needs" and used by the vocational educa- 
tion system in conjunction with comprehensive work i 

and training programs. 

•The vocational education in-school programs should 
be offered to youth outside the school system, via | 

an outreach program, and in the form of cooperative 
education {i.e., institutional training plus part- 
time training -related employment] . 

t 

li 

Vocational education is a system, rather than a program. j 

It is, in contrast to MDTA and other job-training pro- ^ 

grams, a long-established fully structured portion of I 

State educational systems, federally supported to a con- [ 

siderable extent. 

In other respects too, vocational education differs from | 

most of the job training programs within the purview of | 

the Committee on Administration of Training Programs. | 

First, vocational education is largely an in-school pro- 
gram for youth. Second, its out-of-school programs also | 

are oriented mainly toward the general population rather I 

than toward a specific target group, such as the disad- I 

vantaged. 

The Greenleigh Associates study looked at vocational | 

education programs only in relationship to the national | 

job training effort for out-of-school persons. (Voca- 
tional education for in-school students was outside the 
scope of this study. Vocational education involvement 
in other programs is discussed elsewhere; for example, 
the role of the vocational education system in planning 
and implementing the institutional aspects of MDTA is 



described in Chapter IV.) 








Two major findings emerged from the examination, along 
these lines, of vocational education programs: 



•There is no mandate for vocational education to 
emphasize or meet the needs of the disadvantaged. 
Nevertheless there is a special needs program in- 
tended for— or with the potential to serve— this 
purpose but not fulfilling it at all adequately. 

•The linkages between the vocational education 
system and the local job training programs are 
at best inadequate, and more frequently non- 
existent. 

The recommendations here are addressed to overcoming 
these inadequacies, which are relevant to the Com- 
mittee's inquiry, without altering' the larger facets 
of the vocational education system which are outside 
the scope of this particular study. 



The first recommendation refers to the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, because two of the six types of pro- 
grams Congress authorized therein have potential rele- 
vance for the unemployed and disadvantaged: « 



Vocational education for persons. .. [other than 
those receiving training allowances under MOTA, 
Area Redevelopment Act, or Trade Expansion Act] 
who have already entered the labor market and 
who need training or retraining to achieve 
stability or advancement in employment; 

Vocational education for persons who have aca- 
demic, socio-economic, or other handicaps that 
prevent them from succeeding in the regular 
vocational education program.^ (The latter 



^Vocational Education Act of 1963, Sec.4(a)(3) and (4). 

The other four purposes for which Federal funds may be 
used are for (1) vocational education for persons attend- 
ing high school; (2) vocational education for persons who 
completed or left high school and are available for full- 
time study for labor market entry-preparation; (3) con- 
struction of school facilities; and (4) ancillary services, 
such as teacher training, administration, etc. 
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program, for persons with some handicaps, is re- 
ferred to as "Special Needs" by BALVP, the Federal 
education agency, i.e.. Bureau of Adult, Vocational, 
and Library Programs, in the Office of Education, 
HEW. ) 



These two programs have been funded at a very low level, 
and in any case have not served disadvantaged out-of- 
school persons. In the most recent year for which such 
data are available — fiscal 1966 — 1.1 percent of resources 
under VEA were allocated for persons with special needs, 

4.5 percent for adults. Projections for fiscal 
were, respectively, 3.3 percent and 6.1 percent.*^ Only 
a very small portion of even these meagre efforts went 
to the hard-core population. 

The offerings of adult vocational education presently 
are not appropriate to the training needs of the disad- 
vantaged. Approximately one-third of the enrolled adults 
are in home economics, agriculture^ and other courses not 
specifically occupation-oriented.-^ 

In the cities surveyed by Greenle;igh Associates, much of 
the adult occupational training in vocational schools 
was for women going into secretarial work (an occupation 
recently brought within the scope of vocational education) , 
or for technical refresher courses. In most of the cities, 
fees and/or tuition were charged for adult vocational 
courses, making enrollment difficult or impossible for the 
poor. The CAMPS report for Oakland noted that the City's 
vocational education slots would serve few, if any, in the 
hard-core slum areas. 

The special needs facet of vocational education is pri- 
marily directed toward secondary school students with 



~^See Table titled "Vocational Education: National Trends 

1965-1967 in Expenditure Percentages for Vocational and 
Technical Education by Purpose, Vocational Education Act 
of 1963." 

— Figures from Division of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, BAVLP, OE, "Program Planning-Development-Budgeting 
Series-No. 1," (March 15, 1967), p. 2. 
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behavioral and learning problems. BAVLP makes this 
orientation clear; its national projections indicate 
that secondary (i.e., high school) and post-secondary 
(i.e., high school graduates) are expected to account 
for 60 to 75 percent of enrollees in special needs 
programs over the next few years.^ 

In Oakland, all special needs programs were directed 
toward mentally or educationally retarded high school 
youths.-^ In Missouri there were few such programs; 
they included only one specifically for adults, and 
one other for unwed mothers. 

Orientation of vocational education to the special needs 
of the disadvantaged is the objective of the first link- 
age recommended here, i.e., earmarking a substantial 
amount of VEA funds for "Special Needs" and for use by 
the vocational education system in conjunction with com- 
prehensive work and training programs. 



- Ibid. , facing p. 12. 

-^Special needs programs in the State of California are 
described as inadequate in Vocational Education in 
California, 1964-65, An nual Descriptive Report for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1965 , California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Max Rafferty - Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Sacramento (1966), p. 9: 

"The most favorable description of vocational 
education's contribution to the occupational 
preparation of persons who have 'special needs' 
would still reveal a serious deficiency. To 
date, even with an augmentation of funds, only 
feeble and tentative efforts have been made to 
devise, develop, inaugurate, and operate occu- 
pational preparation programs geared to the 
specialized needs of both youth and adults who 
suffer handicaps that preclude entry into, or 
success in traditional patterns of, and ap- 
proaches to, vocational education." 
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The suggested earmarking is consistent with similar ear- 
marking for other purposes in VEA.^' It is urged for 
programs for out— of— school disadvantaged persons. The 
programs should be occupationally oriented and part of a 
coordinated effort to prepare the disadvantaged for use- 
ful employment. 

The proposal that such VEA funds be used in conjunction 
with the community's comprehensive work and training 
programs,—' looks toward: 

•Opening up the facilities and resources of the 
vocational education system to the participants 
in comprehensive work and training programs; 

• R©ciprocally , supplementing the vocational educa- 
tion offerings with the remedial education, on- 
the-job training, and other facets of comprehen- 
sive work and training programs. 



— '^The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-210) pro- 
vi^©s in Section 4 (b) that at least one— third of each 
State's allotment (for any fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968; and at least one- fourth for any subsequent fiscal 
year) is to be used for either or both of the following 
purposes : 

"... Vocational education for persons who have 
completed or left high school and who are 
available for full-time study in preparation 
for entering the labor market; 

"...Construction of area vocational education 
school facilities;" 

The same section further provides that "at least 3 per 
centum of each Statens allotment" shall be used only for 
"ancillary services and activities to assure quality in 
all vocational education programs, such as teacher train- 
ing and supervision, program evaluation..." 

-'^The "comprehensive" programs could be: (1) programs 

planned in a CAMPS area; (2) programs arising for other 
recommendations here, such as the recommendation for 
Planning Grants, or the one for EGA programs; (3) an out- 
growth of erss- funding, as in the earlier recommendation 

here on Cross- Funding. 
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As for the second linkage recommended here (i.e., co- 
operative education) , it is specifically addressed to 
the need to "re-claim" youth who have left school. 
Whatever the reasons for their alienation from institu- 
tionalized education, it is wasteful to ignore the 
possibility that existing vocational education resources 
may be utilized in an innovative manner to provide use- 
ful occupation training for these youth. 

Outreach is urged because of corroboration from the 
Greenleigh Associates field surveys that effective out- 
reach is an essential component of any program aimed at 
the disadvantaged. 

The suggestion that the "mix" offered to youth should 
include part-time training-related employment is based 
on several observations in the Greenleigh study: 

•The positive effect on employability of on-the- 
job training and/or relevant work experience; 

• The value of meaningful work experience to youth 
who have never participated in competitive em- 
ployment; 

•Most of all, the economic needs of poor youth for 
a source of income to encourage and enable them 
to maintain enrollment in education or training 
programs. 



8 / 

It should be noted that the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 included an income-assistance feature, i.e., 
"Work-Study Programs for Vocational Education Students, 
Section 13." This program subsidized the part-time 
employment of vocational education students in school 
systems or other public agencies, and was administered 
through the regular vocational education channels. 

There were no funds requested for this program in the 
President’s Budget for fiscal 1968. The assumption was 
that the program’s functions would be performed by the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, through its work experience 
programs for high school students. Accordingly, there 
were no Work Study (VEA) programs operative during the 
summer and fall of 1967 when the Greenleigh field sur- 
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v©ys w©r© in proc©ss ©nd no obs©rv©tions could b© in©d© 
of th© program. 

Th© Hous© Committ©© on Appropriations had d©cid©d on 
May 22 , 1967, that "Work- Study” should b© retain©d as a 
s©parat*6 program and r©main und©r th© administration of 
th© Offic© of Education. Th© Committ©© r©corom©nd©d, in 
its r©port on HEW and Labor appropriations, that $10 
million b© transf©rr©d from OEO appropriations for this 
purpos©. Th© S©nat© Committ©© on Appropriations con” 

■ curr©d in this r©corom©ndation on August 1, 1967. 



After Office of Economic Opportunity funds were appro- 
priated on December 15, 1967, it developed that there were 
$10 million provided in the Neighborhood Youth Corps allo- 
cation specifically for transfer to HEW for the conduct of 
the 'Work-Study" program. At the time of this writing it 
is not clear when the transfer of funds is to be implemented 
or what effect it will have in establishing local Work-Study 
projects during fiscal 1968. 






25 . APPRENTICESHIP 




The Manpower Adm^n^6tA,at^on 6houtd continue to encourage 
and expand the type o£ a66t6tance to appaenttce^htp ap- 
pltcant6 itihleh p/unjlded by the (tloakea^ Vefen^e League 
paogaam foa training young pea6on6 to qualHy ^oa appoint- 
ment a6 apprentices . 



Apprenticeship programs are not federally supported 
training programs in the same sense that MDTA, for one 
example, is. The Federal role in apprenticeship pro- 
grams is a very limited one, as was pointed out in the 
Greenleigh Associates First Preliminary Report to the 
Committee on Administration of Training Programs: 

...the Federal role in these programs does 
not relate to the skill training, but only 
to encouraging industrial management and 
unions in the development of programs. The 
$6.5 million Federal allocation for the 
National Apprenticeship Progrcun is only 
for salaries and related costs of field 
personnel of the Labor Department's Bureau 
of Apprenticeship Training. 















Accordingly, the Greenleigh field studies did not go 
into apprenticeship programs as such. However we fre- 
quently encountered, among the disadvantaged and par- 
ticularly among minority groups, deep aspirations to 
apprenticeship and bitter resentment that entry into the 
skilled trades was so difficult. 
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We were favorably impressed, as apparently the Com- 
mittee also was, with the account of the Workers 
Defense League apprenticeship entry program which was 
presented at the Committee ' s September 25th meeting. 

The program is a small but significant one. The tu- 
toring it provides for young Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
who want to work in apprenticed crafts, has been emi- 
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ri0n^ly s\icc©ssf\il»*-/ 



^The New York Times of December 30, 1967, reported (p. 20) 



"trade plan aids minority groups 

30% Sheetmetal Positions Won by Those in Program 



"Of 380 youngsters who competed for 60 apprentice appoint- 
mLts fin Local 28 of the Sheetmetal Workers International 
AssociitLnH 45 Lre from minority groups. Of the 45. some 
32 were tutored under the joint program of the 
fense League- A. Philip Randolph Educational Fund, and 18 of 

these placed in the top 60. 

"...Ernest Green, director of the tutoring program, said he 
felt the results vindicated the 24 Negro applicants who, 

Stir “torlM, .!» rZ tSf WiSSlt, 

in 1966, half of them in the top 15... A New York On y 

professor called the results 'utterly fantastic. 

"The Joint Apprenticeship Committee of the employers 
industry and the local disputed the results, and the State 
Commission for Human Rights took the case to the cou . 
su^^e court Justice William C. Hecht Jr. ruled last Feb. 
10*^ that there was no evidence of impropriety and ordere 
that the 24 be given job assignments... 

-Dennis Derryck. the assistant director, 'The results 

are easy to understand... These kids are at the top of the 

heap and they're highly motivated 

-William M. Ross, a New York field representative, 
program had obtained 30 per cent of <^*'® 

?est situation in three years ^ 

selections by interview and examination of records. 

- Mr Green said that this year 25 young men were tutored 
for’building trade apprenticeships and 175 were placed. 

-'Of the 18 major crafts in the building trades,' he said, 
'we've placed youngsters in apprenticeships in 
three--?he opeLting engineers and two small trades, the 
marble setters and the terrazo workers. 



- Peter J. Brennan, president of the New York Building 

T;;;efcLncil, has given the tuto^^"^ jHn^he"" 
port. According to Mr. Green, most wion leaders in toe 

Lilding trades, including Mr. Farrell 

h.lp in nh.»5l.n ttelr on ny=- 

tinmg from nepotism to full competition. 
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The WDL program has had some very modest funding support 
under MDTA, and would seem to merit more.i.' 

As for the broad subject of apprenticeship, obstacles to 
entry for the disadvantaged are described and recommenda- 
tions to overcome the obstacles are set forth in the ex- 
cellent recent study by one member of the Committee on 
Administration of Training Programs and its Research 
Director.!/ Professors F. Ray Marshall and Vernon M. 



-■^ Ibid . , "Initially financed by the Taconic Foundation and 
then the Randolph Fund, the program is funded by the United 
States Labor Department and the Ford Foundation and is 
spreading to Newark, Buffalo, Cleveland and other cities. 

Its goal is to double placements in 1968, Mr. Green said." 

1/commendations of the WDL program also appear in the study, 
published as The Negro and Apprenticeship (Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1967) : 

"Although our evidence is far from conclusive, we are per- 
suaded that fairly administered tests are not insurmountable 
obstacles to the entry of Negroes into apprenticeship pro- 
grams. The experience of the Workers Defense Leage in New 
York suggests that, with proper selection and tutoring, 

Negroes can perform at least as well as whites on appren- 
ticeship selection tests... (p. 45) 

"In addition to locating minority applicants, an important 
explanation for the success of the WDL's work has been its 
ability to win the confidence of many union officials in the 
community ... (p. 73) 

"...The Workers Defense League has no legal status. Its role 
has been to accomplish the task of promoting apprenticeship 
in general, of dispensing detailed information about specific 
programs, of recruiting individuals interested in applying, 
of tutoring applicants to pass the written examination, and 
of conducting follow-up research studies of the experiences 
of the successful white and nonwhite entrants into the pro- 
grams in order to improve their procedures for the future. 

We are persuaded that such comprehensive efforts are required 
to make meaningful progress in the construction trades. (p. 80) 

"...The experiences of the WDL in New York, the TULC in Detroit, 
and the concerted activities of various groups in Chicago dem- 
onstrate that, although recruiting qualified applicants for ap- 
prenticeship openings requires considerable effort, a flow of 
applicants can be found in the Negro community if some organi- 
zation devotes itself full time to this problem. Moreover, the 
WDL's experience also shows that many unions actually are re- 
lieved to find a responsible civil rights organization which 
can supply qualified members of minoriti es.” (p. 244) 
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Briaas Jr., are the authors of The Negro and Apprentic e^ 
ship! published in November 1967. Their book is based on 
JTreport prepared under a contract with OMPER, 
authLity^of Title I of MDTA. Secretary Wirtz has stated. 



This careful, fair-minded study outlines a course 
of action to bring more qualified Negroes into 
apprenticeship. The Department of Labor has acted 
on the authors' recommendations. They dese^e 
serious consideration by all those concerned with 

the problem.— 



Although the problems of apprenticeship are integral 
newer TOlicY, they are outside the scope of the Greenleigh 
^soci^es study of the administration of training programs. 
(Aooordingly. recommendationa on apprentioeahip 
not offered. The apprentice entry program, for whtch con- 
tZued support is recommended, is funded under MDTA. The 
elZnsion of Apprenticeship Information Centers ts urged ^n 

the earlier recommendation here on b77pZ- 

in some cities such centers are presently part of ES ope 

atione • ) 



i/Quoted in the Johns Hopkins Press publication announce- 
ment for The Negro and Appr enticeship. 
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Appendix I 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR MANPOWER POLICY: 
OBSERVATIONS FROM MANPOWER SPECIALISTS 



Harold C. Taylor^ "Perspective for Public Understanding of Federal 
Manpower Programs^ " Dimensions of Manpower Policy: pogroms & 

Research^ eds. Sar A, Levitan & Irving H. Siegel (Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press j 1966) j pp. 10-11: 

The vagueness of stated objectives in the legislation [Manpower 
Development and Training Act and the Economic Opportunity Act] is 
pointed out here as a fact for the intelligent citizen to keep in 
mind, not necessarily as something that should be changed. Per- 
haps priority lines should be drawn more explicitly in the laws, 
or by the Secretary of Labor or others responsible for administra- 
tion; but there are plausible reasons for not doing so. One 
reason is that many situations which would be hotly debated in 
principle cause remarkably little difficulty in practice. . .Another 
reason for leaving objectives somewhat open-ended is that a prior- 
ity proper for one program at one time in one place might not be 
very sensible for another program at another time in another place. 



Seymour L. Molfbein, Education and Training for Full Employment 
(New York and London: Columbia University Press\ 1967 )\ pp. 1» 

3-4: 

During the first half of the 1960s three primary changes occurred 
in the United States which called for such a basic reorientation 
in attitudes, policies, and programs of action as to warrant the 
term revolutionary. Involved have been the pursuit of new economic 
policy aimed at effecting enough employment growth to make a mean- 
ingful dent on unemployment in the United States; the emergence of 
an active and affirmatively conducted manpower policy with the goal 
of providing a well-educated and trained supply of labor working 
under fair labor standards; and the challenge to the standing rela- 
tionships between work and income heralded by advancing technology 
and looking toward rising levels of living for all members of a 
generally well-to-do society... 

Matching these developments [economic policy] have been a substan- 
tial variety of steps which have been brought together in the form 
of a deliberately conducted, affirmative manpower policy. Here 
again, the range of new policies and programs has been very large, 
involving enhancement of pub lie -employment services, new dimensions 
in such income-maintenance measures as unemployment and old-age 



insurance, as well as minimum wages, area economic development, 
federal aid for migration and mobility, and a host of antidiscrim- 
ination legislative enactments aimed at removing the age, sex, and 
especially color dimensions from consideration in the American job 

market . 



R, A. Gordon j University of Califomia» Berkeley^ ”Introdu^ion»” 
Toward a Manpower Polioy, ed, Robert Aca>on Gordon (New York: John 

Wiley & SonSy Ino,^ 1967), pp. 4-5; 

we find ourselves today with a fairly elaborate and not very 

well-coordinated set of manpower programs, which seek to achieve a 
set of not too clearly formulated objectives along several different 
socio-economic dimensions .. .the approach thus far has been piecemeal, 
so it can hardly be said that an integrated and comprehensive labor- 
market policy has yet emerged. 



Richard A, Lester, Manpower Plcmning in a Free Society (Vrvncetan: 

Princeton University Press, 2966), p. '170: r r 
More attention needs to be given to fitting the diverse elements [of 
American manpower policy] into a rational, over-all framework. 



Philip Amow, U, S, Department of Labor, '^at Are Our Manpower 
Goals?'', Toward a Manpower Policy » op. oit,, pp. 41, 46, S3, 54: 

...He [Dr. Garth Mangum] has started, as everyone must, with the 
three major goals that have become the cornerstones of manpower pol- 
icy as presented in the annual manpower reports of the President: 
creating jobs, training people for jobs, and matching people and jobs 

...there are specific and different program implications that flow 
from. ..goal -setting. For example, current emphpis on youth ^d 
minority- group unemployment rates aiid on specific programs which 
could bring these two rates down as a key part of the process of 
reducing the overall unemployment rate, clearly yield different pro- 
grams--and different results— than activity directed only at the 
overall rate without regard to which group of unemployed persons is 

affected. 

...Should we have specific separate goals for each part of the 
whole, as part of our manpower policy? How official should these 

goals be? And what should they be? 

.The goals we have talked about are invariably expressed in terns 
of quantities— numbers of workers to be brought into jobs and un- 
employment to be reduced to an acceptable numerical low level. How 



about the quality of work and life? ...We have not yet begun to 
consider programs that will enable people to apply their abilities 
better by changing jobs without loss of security or by improving 
their productive potential by refreshment gained through sabbati- 
cals and adult education. 

...our manpower goals are dynamic goals, perhaps fixed in the 
broadest conception but certainly changing in their application. 
Perhaps this is partly because the whole matter of setting manpower 
goals is relatively new. 



VliVlicBfn G. Boweriy Fvinoeton University j "Discussion^" ibid , , 
pp. 58-62: 

It is a brave man who writes a paper on manpower goals- -or who dis- 
cusses one. Platitudes are hard to avoid, because so often they 
seem appropriate --indeed, are appropriate... 

At the highest level of conceptualization, all of our various sets 
of proximate goals, ranging from manpower goals to foreign policy 
goals, ought to be derived from a single set of notions concerning 
the nature and characteristics of the good life... 

...a second level of goals... are more immediately related to man- 
power policies and... can be viewed as means to the attainment of 
our ultimate goals. 

Here we might list low unemployment, reasonable price stability, 
an efficient allocation of resources, a satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic growth, concern for the economic security of the individual 
and his family, and the promotion of social welfare--this latter 
rubric encompassing equality of opportunity, fair treatment of 
minority groups, and the elimination of concentrations of poverty. 
...the task of manpower policy is to contribute to the attainment 
of this broad set of goals 

The next stage in the goal-setting process should consist of the 
identification of a still more proximate set of goals particularly 
susceptible to the blandishments of manpower policies... 

1. Improving the effectiveness with which our system of labor 

markets performs its allocative function 

2. Making it possible for each person to receive the optimal 
amount and kind of education, training, and health care... 

3. Improving the job opportunities of disadvantaged groups... 

It must be at least equally plain that the goals stated above are 
nonope rational, in the sense that no specific set of program impli- 
cations flows from them. This is as it should be and is no cause 
for apology. There is at least a rough and ready distinction to be 



drawn between goals which describe what we want to see come about 
and programs meant to accomplish those ends. Our broad goals 
ought to be clear, shining targets, largely impervious to the 
shifting circumstances of the day (which is not to say that the 
relative importance of pursuing various goals ought to be unaf- 
fected by changing circumstances). Operational programs, on the 
other hand, must have a much more pragmatic cast. 

... I do not think that manpower policies per se should have as 
one of their main goals a reduction in the overall level of un- 
employment by 1 million or any other number. In the short run, 
at any rate, the primary determinant of the level of unemployment 
is the level of aggregate demand. . . 

...The really challenging task for manpowe?: policies is to see to 
it that the job prospects of certain segments of the community 
are not limited to 'a' job but that those group*-, uf people, who 
through no fault of their own now find the^aiselves at the end of 
every job queue, have a fairer crack at securing not just a job 
now but good jobs throughout their lifetim es . 



Arnold R, Weber ^ University of ChioagOy ''Discussion^ " ibid, » 

pp, 65-68: ... 

Philip Amow enumerates, directly or by implication, at least 12 
generic categories of goals available to the apprentice goal- 
setter. These include intermediate and ultimate goals, specific 
and general, social and individual, dynamic ^d static, long-run 
and short-run, and qualitative and quantitative goals. If, like 
Amow, we accept Garth Mangum's threefold classification of sub- 
stantive objectives in the area of manpower policy, i.e., creating 
jobs, training people for jobs, and matching people and jobs, we 
immediately have 36 possible goals from which to choose... 

...such an exercise does indicate the range of options and problems 
that await the policy-maker who is commissioned to formulate man- 
power goals on an Olympian level. In fact, the goals of manpower 
policy, like the policy objectives in other areas of social and 
economic activity, cannot be formulated in vacuo . Instead, these 
goals must reflect the context and technical constraints that will 
affect their implementation... 

First, national manpower goals and programs must be related to 
other, private activities concerned with the process of manpower 
development, allocation, and utilization. . .there is ample evidence 
that most manpower issues have been and will continue to be re- 
solved by private individuals and institutions... 

...the simple categorization of manpower goals and programs may 



overlook important considerations of substitutability and comple- 
mentarity. . . 

Third, it is probably redundant, but necessary, to state that the 
formulation of manpower goals cannot be insulated from short-term 
political pressures and must be flexible enough to accommodate 
them 

...My preference is to simplify the task by specifying two types 
of programs: those that are client-oriented and those that are 

institution-building and improving. . .That is, there are those man- 
power programs that will have as their objective the alleviation 
of the economic plight of identifiable groups that, at any partic- 
ular time,* suffer special disabilities in the labor market... 

On the other hand, there are those programs whose goal will be to 
build or improve those institutions that are directly concerned 
with the quality and allocation of the nation's manpower. 



Lester C. ThuroWy Harvard University y '’The Role of Manpower Policy 
in Achieving Aggregative Goals y " ibid, y p. 72: 

. . .manpower policies are here defined as programs designed to im- 
prove the matching of skills demanded and supplied in the labor 
market . . . 

...The four goals [of manpower policies] are: (1) high growth, 

(2) low unemployment, (3) income equalization, and (4) stable 
prices... 



Nathaniel Goldfingery AFL-CIOy "Discussion y " ibid. y p. 110: 
...we need two different levels of policies simultanepusly - 
policies to get at existing problems immediately and as best we 
can, while we work on the long range solutions that may require 
twenty, thirty, or more years. 



Joseph A. Kershaw y Office of Economic Opportunity y "The Need for 
Better Planning and Coordination y" ibid. y pp. 118-119 y 121-122: 
...In terms of the manpower-planning system, our objective appears 
to be fairly simple and straightforward. I should suppose it could 
be specified as the achievement of employment at its full potential 
for everyone who has the capacity and desire to work. Like most 
objectives, of course, this will turn out to be less simple upon 
examination. . . 



...Let me describe briefly the four main categories of need which 
these unemployed, underemployed, or nonemployed have. First, 
the category called job creation. . . 

The second class of needs that manpower programs must meet is skill 
training. . . 

The third set of needs can be said to fall under the general rubric 
of literacy and what might be called personal training... 



Finally there is a group of needs which perhaps should be called 
liscell^neL or -all otLr.- [E.g.. health care, child-care 

centers.] 



Frederick Harbison, Princeton University, ••Discussion, •• 

In^the^broadest terms, manpower policy should be concerned with 
development, maintenance, and utilization of actua P° 
members of the labor force, including those who ? ’ 

ductively employed as well as those who experience difficulty in 

getting work. 

Thus a comprehensive manpower policy would encompass all programs 
or activitiL directly related to the development, maintenance 
and utilization of the labor force, and a cohesive manpwer policy 
would call for a logical and consistent strategy to guide a 
activity along thesl lines. This would be a large order. It would 
require^the cabined effort of thousands of policy-makers--private 
employers, local school boards, community action groups, state 

education authorities, labor and welfare ® „ 

ranging group of federal government agencies and institutions, 
well af the federal, state, and local governments as direct em- 
ployers of manpower. In a pluralistic society • s 

decentralized decision-making, manpower policy is almos ry 

business . 



John T. Dunlop. Harvard Vmversi,ty, An Owrall Evaluation an 

Suggestions for the Future, •• pp. meanine- 

The^discussion of manpower policy, m my view, will be more me ^ mg 

ful and rigorous if a distinction is made between narrow labor 

maikerpoUci^ designed to influence the operation of that [labor] 

market within a given institutional and policy context Md a 

^oSt ihiS LIks to identify the various 

iolicy welfare ^^rams, civil rights, the 

Silitlry-personnel system. Manpower policy needs to understa*.d the 
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interrelations with these other programs and policies, but manpower 
policies as such cannot fruitfully encompass this larger universe. 

...manpower policies should not be oriented solely to the dis- 
advantaged, crucial as these problems are for our time. If the 
economy is to operate at a high level of employment, say, in the 
range of 3 to 4 per cent unemployment, then programs for treating 
shortages have no less an integral role than those oriented toward 
the unemployed and the disadvantaged. The interrelations between 
general economic policy and manpower policy cannot be ignored. . . 



Herbert S. Pomes y The Ohio State University y Manpower Development 
Needs-An Overview (Morgantown: VJest Virginia Vmvers'ity y 

Appalachian Center y June 1967) y pp. 5y 10-13: 

More specifically, there are five essential components of an active 
manpower policy: 

(1) Promoting . high rate of economic growth. 

(2) Assuring fullest development of potential manpower 
resources . 

(3) Promoting effective utilization of resources. 

(4) Providing for the efficient operation of labor 
markets . 

(5) Guaranteeing the maintenance of incomes during 
periods in which individuals, for one reason or 
another, are not able to earn them. 

...What does all this add up to so far as manpower policy is con- 
cerned? In addition to maintaining a high level of demand in the 
economy, what additional measures are necessary? 

...For this group of workers [i.e., those who have skills and know- 
how but are unemployed or in undesirable jobs] the only need is for 
efficient organization of the labor market. There must be a means 
whereby they can know about other jobs... 

...For this group [i.e., those who do not have marketable skills 
that promise a reasonably secure future, but are capable of acquir- 
ing them through training] , the remedy is also rather clear. 

Training opportunities consistent with their aptitudes and interests 
that will prepare them for existing employment opportunities are the 
solution . 

. . . [The group of individuals who have barriers to employment that 
are greater than the lack of a saleable skill] poses the greatest 
difficulties and requires the most imaginative and boldest pro- 
grams... For this group, there is no single prescription... 

Turning to the longer-run aspects of manpower policy, it is cer- 
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tainly as important to foresee and to attempt to prevent future 
problems as it is to deal with those that currently exist... 

...It means, first of all, that we ought to try to have as good an 
idea as possible of what the job opportunities of tomorrow will be. 

Second, it means that our educational system should be geared to 
the requirements of tomorrow's job opportunities. 

Third, it means that youngsters ought to be made aware at the 
earliest possible age of the range of job opportunities in the 
world of work and of the educational requirements that are related 
to each. . . 

Fourth, it means that formal education at all levels ought to be 
designed to build as much flexibility as possible into the indi- 
vidual so that he can readily adjust to changes in job structure. 

Fifth, and perhaps most important of all, it means that we must be 
much more successful than we have been in insuring equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 



Richard A, Lester, Princeton University, ''Rational Manpower 
Administration and Policies," International Labor, eds, Sclcmon 
Barkin et al, (New York and London: Harper & Row, 1967), pp, 

205, 207-208: 

In Western Europe in the postwar period, full employment has 
stimulated new policies and programs in the manpower field... 
Necessity, not ideology, has been the moving force toward an 
active manpower policy. 

...Any attempt to improve a country's use of its manpower resources 
should rest on short- and long-range projections of manpower re- 
quirements and supplies by occupation, industry, and area. . .The 
economic and manpower forecasts should mesh and, thus, serve as a 
basis for coordinating general economic policy and manpower 
policy. . . 

In Western Europe since World War II, the role of central govern- 
ments in manpower activities has tended to expand. Two improve- 
ments in economic understanding have encouraged such expansion. 

One has been increased recognition that advancement in the quality 
of the labor force through education and training is an import^t 
factor in a nation's economic growth. The other has been growing 
appreciation of the need, in a modem industrialized economy, to 
integrate a government's economic and manpower policies. These two 
conceptual advances should be borne in mind in considering the ex- 
tent to which centralization of policy determination and program 
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operations has actually occurred various Western European 
countries . 



Solomon Barkin^ University of Massachusetts , "Issues and Research 
Needs Relative to Manpower," ibid. ^ pp. 250-251: 

Manpower programs and social policies have in the past generally 
developed in an isolated fashion, as specific groups in the popu- 
lation have gained public support and interest, or as one or 
another deficiency in the operation of the labor market has become 
apparent. Little or no effort was made at the beginning of such 
action at attaining administrative integration or consistency. 

The principal emphasis was upon getting public obligations defined 
and confirmed. The measures were designed to extend economic pro- 
tection, provide employment, grant aids and benefits, or collect 
facts. As the number of such programs multiplied, however, and 
the objectives increased, it was asked whether a unified system 
might not be necessary, thus allowing the respective parts of the 
labor market to complement and reinforce each other and, if this 
were the case, how such a system should be administered. 

A further stimulus to such integration was the growing consensus 
in countries on realizing certain economic and social goals. The 
trend was to find methods of harmonizing individual economic, 
political and social targets and translating these into concrete 
financial terms in national budgets. Moreover, as their costs 
mounted, priorities had to be established in relation to the 
nation's economic capacity and purposes .. .Even countries which 
limit the degree of direct intervention and consider that their 
primary responsibility is to create an appropriate environment 
within which the private groups may act have increasingly to ap- 
praise the effect i of their decisions upon trends in the economy 
and society. National policy-makers have therefore to view eco- 
nomic and social operations as a whole. 

In consequence, manpower authorities have had to move in similar 

directions .. .Manpower authorities have, therefore, had to consider 

themselves part of a total system of national decision-making and 

their own organization as an integrated program of instruments and 

measures to help achieve overall objectives. 1 

i 

s 
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Appendix II 



EXCERPTS FROM 

THE REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TASK FORCE-^ 



Our recommendations fall into seven areas: 

1. A statement about the appropriate role and mission of the 
Employment Service. 

2. Further separation of the administration of the Employment 
Service from the administration of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion . 

3. Improving relations with other groups in the labor market. 

4. New provisions for improving the quality and compensation 
of Employment Service personnel, principally at the state 
and local levels. 

5. Emphasis on the role of the Employment Service in collect- 
ing and disseminating information about the job market. 

6. Improving the interarea recruitment procedures with the aid 
of modem information technology. 

7. Suggestions for administrative matters designed to improve 
the quality of management in the Service and strengthening 
its finances. 

...In recent years. Congress has recognized the importance of 
human resources and of their full development and has made sig- 
nificant legislative break-throughs, establishing ambitious 
objectives and new programs in the manpower area. A renewed and 
modernized Employment Service is essential to the effective ad- 
ministration of these programs. Our recommendations are designed 
to build such a Service and many of them require legislative 
action. 

. . .The public Employment Service can no longer be considered a 
simple labor exchange bringing together job seekers and employers. 
Rather, it must be established as a comprehensive manpower services 
agency whose activities provide vital support for a variety of 
government programs. 

— The Task Force was chaired by Dean George P. Shultz of the 
University of Chicago, with Professors Arnold Weber and Daniel 
Kruger as Vice Cnairman and Executive Secretary, respectively. 

Its twelve other members included management, labor, and public 
representatives. On December 23, 1965 the Task Force submitted 
its unanimous report to the Secretary of Labor. Excerpts are 
taken from the Report as reprinted in full in Toward a Manpower 
Policy , op. cit. , pp. 144-173. 

-All- 















...First, the Employment Service should assume responsibility for 
the analysis, and dissemination of labor market information in the 
broadest sense, and the collection and use of such information at 
the local level... The attainment of this objective is a pre-con- 
dition for intelligent planning and decision-making by all organi- 
zations or individuals with a stake in an efficient labor market. 

...Second, the public Employment Service is in a strategic position 
to function as a manpower center at the community and labor market 
levels... The 2,000 offices of the Employment Service constitute an 
established network connecting all the important labor market areas 
of the nation. Through these offices, job seekers who need help 
should be able to obtain the testing, in-depth counseling and cur- 
rent information that are essential parts of the job placement 
process. Moreover, the Employment Service should be the main gov- 
ernmental link between the diagnosis of deficiencies that impair an 
individual's employability and referral to the various government 
or private programs for training and rehabilitation .. .The develop- 
ment of a comprehensive manpower services center can provide a 
powerful antidote to the casual, "one-shot" placement psychology 
that has frequently characterized the Employment Service in the 
past. 

...specification of the functions and needs of the Employment 
Service does not mean that it is, or should be the dominant man- 
power agency in the economy. To the contrary, the importance of 
the Employment Service stems from the fact that in carrying out 
its responsibilities and functions it interlocks with a diversity 
of public and private institutions... 

...Employment Service personnel at every level must make a positive 
effort to understand and cope with the special problems that con- 
front members of racial minorities in the labor market. In addition, 
particular diligence should be exercised in helping these individuals 
to benefit from the various public and private programs that will 
enhance their employability... 

...Different personnel skills are required to operate a manpower 
services center as contrasted to the administration of the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws... In addition, the emphasis on Unemployment 
Compensation has created a public image of the Employment Service 
that obscures other more positive elements of its overall program... 
Considerations such as these have already led the Employment Service 
to separate its activities from Unemployment Compensation in cities 
of 250,000 and over. Furthermore several states, notably Arizona 
and Wisconsin, have completely separated the administration of the 
Employment Service from the operations of Unemployment Compensation. 
We believe that this process should be extended to all states and to 
the national office... 
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The problem of salaries, of course, is reflected in the inability 
of many state agencies to attract and retain competent personnel. 

Of the close to 3,000 new appointees as employment interviewers 
in the 50 State agencies during fiscal year 1956, only three-fifths 
were college graduates and close to one-fifth had no college train- 
ing at all (Table 2). In the 25 states with the highest salaries 
for employment interviewers, these proportions were 68 per cent and 
14 per cent respectively, while in the bottom half of the distribu- 
tion only 44 per cent had college degrees and over a fourth had no 
college. Nationally, one-eighth of the new appointees left their 
jobs before completing a full year of service. Moreover, the per- 
sons who left tended to be better qualified in terms of educational 
attainment and civil service examination scores than those who 
remained. 

While there is no question of the need for substantial upgrading of 
personnel, it is doubtful that the Task Force proposals would pro- 
duce the desired result. The Secretary of Labor already has the 
authority to require States to adopt minimum qualifications for pro- 
fessional personnel and has presumably not been unmindful of the 
problem under consideration; yet it has persisted. It is not clear 
how explicit reference to this authority .■’n the statute would sig- 
nificantly alter the situation. The basic problem, of course, lies 
in reconciling the need for higher salaries for Employment Service 
personnel with the preservation of a rational salary structure 
within State government. But sound principles of personnel a^inis- 
tration and statutory provisions in many States make it questionable 
that salaries of particular categories of employees can be raised 
substantially relative to those of other State employees -some of 
whom would be in the same agency. 

The recommendations of the Task Force that have generated the most 
controversy are those designed to give the Employment Service a 
separate identity. In part, these proposals stem from a desire to 
improve the "image" of the Service that results from its identifica- 
tion as the "unemployment office." In part, they are intended to 
improve the efficiency of the Service by assuring the functional 
specialization and professional integrity of employment interviewers 
and counselors, who are frequently called upon to double as claims- 
takers in offices where unemployment insurance and employment 
service operations are combined under a single manager. 

While there is considerable prima facie validity to the logic of the 
Task Force, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that their 
specific recommendations on these matters went somewhat too far. 
There is not complete agreement that the separation already achieved 
in the largest metropolitan areas has produced any perceptible im- 
provement in operations, and there are clearly significant disad- 
vantages in the foim of increased costs and increased inconvenience 
to unemployment insurance claimants. But even if separation is 



desirable in the larger offices, it does not follow that it is 
feasible or wise in all offices, which the Task Force set as an 
ultimate goal. There are over 500 local employment offices in 
the United States with 5 or fewer employees, and as many as 1,000 
with a staff no greater than 10. Many of the witnesses before the 
Senate and House subcommittees pointed, with varying degrees of 

restraint, to the folly of attempting to separate offices of this 
size. 

The Task Force recommendation that the Employment Service be 
financed primarily from general revenues also seems to be question- 
able. Giving up the assured source of funds from the unemployment 
insurance tax for the vagaries of Congressional appropriations 
seems too great a price to pay for whatever nebulous advantages 
may lie in that course of action. Moreover, employers may oe more 
inclined to use the Service when they feel that they are paying 
for it via the Federal payroll tax than they would if it were 
financed from general revenues. This is not to deny the desirabil- 
ity of supplementing unemployment insurance tax funds from the 
general revenues; but there is already limited precedent for that 
practice. 

On the issue of separation of employment service and unemployment 
compensation activities, as well as on many of the other elements 
of the Task Force recommendations, it is possible for informed men 
of good will to disagree. There is a remarkable lack of hard 
evidence on the relation between alternative organizational forms 
and functional efficiency ... In the absence of such evidence, it 
seemed appropriate to examine systematically the judgments of per- 
sons experienced in the operation of the State Employment Security 
agencies. Accordingly, brief questionnaires were sent to the 50 
State administrators, asking them to register their agreement or 
disagreement with the major recommendations that had been made for 
improving the Employment Service. . .The State administrators are 
evenly divided as to whether separate employment service offices 
have improved operations in cities where they have already been 
established. , But a substantial majority (three -fourths) oppose the 
Task Force goal of separating all offices. The proportions hostile 
to separate financing, separate administration, and separate ad- 
visory councils are somewhat smaller, ranging between about 50 and 
60 per cent. 

While virtually unanimous in recognizing the evil of inadequate 
salaries, three-fourths of the administrators nevertheless take a 
jaundiced view of the imposition of minimum qualification and salary 
standards by the Federal government. The other Task Force proposals 
designed to improve the quality of personnel are more congenial to 
the respondents... 

The responses of the administrators reflect a fairly widespread 
recognition of the need for improving the interarea clearance sys- 
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tern. The almost two-to-one majority favoring the Task Force pro- 
posal for nationally coordinated "multi -market clearance centers 
is especially noteworthy because the proposal clearly involves 
strengthening the Federal role vis-a-vis tlie States... 

The most interesting aspect of the results of the survey is the 
diversity of opinion among the administrators. On literally every 
one of the issues there is some sentiment on each side, and unanim- 
ity is approached only on the assertions that a new legislative 
mandate for the Employment Ser\lce is needed and that unduly low 
State salaries limit the effectiveness of the Service... 



With the exceptions that have been noted, there is not much 
question that implementation of the Task Force recommendations 
would operate to improve the general effectiveness of the Employ- 
ment Service. It would be naive, however, to suppose that they 
constitute the ultimate in the development of an "active manpower 
policy." In the first place, for reasons that have been explained, 
there are limits to which some of the basic problems of the 
Service--particularly the low salaries of operating personnel --can 
be ameliorated within the confines of a Federal-State system. But 
more fundamentally, good organizational structure can at best be 
permissive; it does not itself produce results in the absence of 
an adequate program. If the Employment Service is indeed to become 
the chief agent for implementing a "positive" or "active manpower 
policy, there needs to be a real national commitment to such a 
policy. . .Despite the strides in this direction represented by the 
legislation of the past several years, there is a long way yet to 

go • • • 




Appendix IV 



EXCERFI’S FROM THE REPORT BY 

WE PRESIDENTS NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON RURAL POVERTyi^ 



The Commission recommends- 

1, That a comp^Lokemtve, ManpoujeA Act be dnactzd by Cong^&&6 to 
e&tabti&k a national, poticjy o{^ pnjootdinQ mce&AoAy manpou:eA A cAv- 
tces to aZt mhkeM. 

...The Federal-State Employment Service system should be restruc- 
tured and upgraded to occupy a key role in the implementation of 
the national comprehensive manpower program. 

The local offices of the employment service should continue to 
certify workers' eligibility for unemployment benefits based on 
the availability of suitable work. However, the employment serv- 
ice and its local offices should be relieved of all other respon- 
sibilities pertaining to the processing of unemployment compensa- 
tion claims and the administration of the unemployment compensa- 
tion system. This would enable the employment service to con- 
centrate on its main concern- -matching workers with jobs, and 
related functions. Then, an image of the employment service could 
be projected that would attract workers and employers who need 
these services. 



— ^ The People Left Behind: A Report by the President's National 

Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty (Washington , D . C , : U . S . 

Government Printing Office, September 1967), "Chapter 4, Manpower 
Policies and Programs." 

(It should be noted that one Commission member--David W. Brooks, 
Executive Vice President and General Manager, Cotton Producers 
Association — filed a Memorandum of Reservation on several chapters 
of the Commission Report, including Chapter 4: "Although I have 

refrained from making a minority report, in my opinion some parts 
of the report cover matters which have little, if any connection 
with the problems of rural poverty and, therefore, should have been 
eliminated.") 
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The Conmission reoorrmends-^ 

2. THot EmploymeM SeJiv^cc System and Xk^ Unemployment Com- 
penLoXJion System oz s e.poAjate,d, tzgatly and admlrUstAxU^oety, 

To some extent, the poor quality of manpower services available to 
rural workers generally, and the wide disparity of manpower serv- 
ices among regions. States, and areas, can be attributed to the 
current organization of the Federal-State Employment Service System. 
Actually there are 50 State systems and a Federal system, all 
financed totally by the Federal Government. The Federal system 
consists of a national office and 11 regional offices. The national 
office has jurisdiction over the regional offices. However, neither 
the national office nor the regional offices have real jurisdiction 
or authority over the State systems. The regional offices serve 
more or less as liaison and mail drops between the national office 
and the States. The national office can suggest guidelines and 
standards through the regional offices for the States. However, 
such guidelines and standards can be ignored by the State employment 
service administrations since they are subject to the authority and 
jurisdiction of State governments. Indeed, most of the top admin- 
istrative offices in the State systems are political appointments. 
Reportedly, in some States almost all of the personnel in the State 
offices are political appointees. The Commission does not wish to 
condemn political appointment in the employment se^ice per se. 
However, such appointments should not be allowed if they are not in 
the best interest of the employment service program. 

In short, the State employment service systems operate mostly as 

independent entities and there is no supervisory or 

exercising real authority and leadership in coordinating them to the 

end of providing high quality, dependable manpower services in all 

parts of this country. 



The Commission recommends- 

3. That Xke, Ee,deAoJi- State, Employment SeJiotce, be, n.e,onQoyiLze,d to 

iom a national uniiie,d system and 

Kespori&ibiUty and authority at Xke, Ve,de^, n.e,gA^nal, 
local le,oels, Xt Is mcessa/ty to {^e,deAalA,ze, ike, employme, 
seAvice, to mplement iuUy a comprehensive, manpoioeA program am all 
oKe,os , ike, Comihsian mold endonse, so.6i a weoiuAe. 

A comprehensive Employment Service Act should be f * 

and the Office of Farm Labor Service and other agencies primarily 

concerned with such functions should ue combined 1*'^° st^ctured 
employment service system. A beefed-up program should be st^ctured 
for th!^ regional offices. New guidelines and regulations with teeth 
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in them should be formulated and issued to the States. The 
national office, acting through the programs of the regional 
offices, should cooperate actively and creatively with the 
States in extending standard manpower services to all workers 
through the local offices. 



The Commission recommends'’ 

4, That dho, VadzAcU. GoveArnicnt pccit^cipatc yin Jthz, omptoymznt 
6 ZAvlcz pKog/um at Statz and local Izvzli , to udiatcvzA cUcnt 

yU> nccc&6 a/iy to gua/umtcc equitable and complete 4 ZAvlce to all 
noLAol people. 

In part, the inadequacy of the current employment service system 
in meeting the manpower needs of rural workers can be attributed 
to insufficient allocations of financial resources to this im- 
portant end. Currently, there are about 2,000 local employment 
security offices in the entire United States. Many of these 
offices operate part-time. Many only accept unemployment compen- 
sation claims and do not engage in any employment service activ- 
ities. The range of services and the qualifications of staff 
personnel vary widely. The present number of offices engaged in 
employment service activities is hardly enough to serve workers 
in more than 3,000 counties and a host of cities, towns, and 
districts. 



The Commission reoommends- 

5, IncAea&ed appKop^atlon o^ money ^oK the puApose 0 j( enlaAjg- 
Ing and upgrading the employment 6 zAvlce 6 taH , es^peclally at the 
local level, and jJoA. lncJieo6lng the numbcA OjJ employment 6 eAvlce 
o^lce^ to the level AequlAed to provide ^ tanda/id manpoujeA 6 eAv- 
Icei to uJOAkoM thAoughout thlit countAy, 

A modernized employment service system will do little for rural 
workers without substantive manpower programs tailored to finding 
jobs for these workers and for helping them to qualify for the 
kind of work for which they are best suited. The local offices 
of the employment service are convenient points of contact with 
workers and employers who need or could benefit from certain 
services. . . 

Manpower services extended to workers through the employment 
service system must be organized as manpower programs. From the 
standpoint of workers and employers in local labor market areas 
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throughout this nation, several related programs can be discerned 
from sorely needed services. They include: 

1. A labor market information and placement program. 

2. An individualized manpower assessment program. 

3. A job -oriented training and retraining program. 

4. A manpower adjustment program. 

5. A comprehensive and active approach to manpower problems. 
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Appendix V 
EXCERPTS FROM 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT ./AMENDMENTS OF 1967 



TITLE I— WORK TRAINING AND WORK-STUDY 

PROGRAMS > 

• • • 

“Part li - Work and Traim.vc kok ^’ui rii and .Von.rs 
‘\STATF.MK?; r OF ITUl’O.SK 

•*Skc. 120. Tlio purpose of this pun is to provide useful work aiul 
trainiiiu opportunities, to^etlier with related services and assi.«.tauce, 
that will assist low-iuconie youths to continue or ro.sume their educa- 
tion, and to help unemployed or low-income |>er.sons, both younjr and 
adult, to obtain and hold regular competitive employment, with maxi- 
mum opportunities for Ii*ch1 initiative in developing projrraius which 
respond to local needs and problems, and with emphasis up<»n a com- 
prehensive ai-'pioacli which includes profrianus usin^ l)olh public and 
private resources to overcome the coniplex problems of the most 
severely oisiid vautiif;ed in urbsm and rural areas haviiifr hi^b concen- 
trations or proportions of uneinjtloymeiu, underemployment, and low 
income. 

"co.MMrviiA i‘Ko<;kam .\kkas A\n co.ufrkmknsivk work A\n 

lK.\IM\<t l-mMIKA.MS 

“Skc. 121. (a) The iJirector shall dcsijjnaie or recofrui/e community 
pntoram an*iis for tlie pur|»o.se of planniiio and conducting' compre- 
Iten.sive community work atid t rtiininj' jtioorams. 

**(b) For the juir|)ose of this piirl, a cctmmuiiity may be a city, 
county, multicity, or mtilticounly unit, ati Itidititi re^ervation. or si 
neiphrairhood or other area (irrespective of bouudtirles or |>oliticiil 
subdivisions) which provides a suitable orjianixiit ional base and pos- 
sesses the commonality of interest nei>ded for a comprehensive work 
and training pro^iram. The Director shall consult with the lieads of 
other Federal aj;encies res()onsibh> for programs relatin*' to com- 
munity action, manpower services, physical tuid economic develop- 
ment, luuisinfr, education, health, and other community service.s t(» 
encotiraj.'e the esttiblishment of coterminotis or complement ar.v bound- 
aries for planning purposes aiuouo those |)roorams and comprehen- 
sive work and traininjr pr<»>jrrams assisted under this |>urt. 

••(<•) .V compuhensi VC work aiul training program must seek to 
|»rovide partici|)ants an unbroken stspience of servii'os which will 
enable them to obtain and hold employment. It sluill provide a sys- 
tematic approach to |)laniiin^ and implementation including the link- 
age of relevant component prof;iams aiithori/ed by this ,\cf with one 
another aiul with other appropriate public and pr’ivate profrrams and 
activities. It shtdl al.so provide for evaluation. 












“PRIMK SI*i»NSOKS ANO I>K.LHiATK .\tJKNCI 5 rl 8 

»Skc 122 (n) For i‘hH> «(*miuunit} pn>>riHni ami, the Ijimlor 
«l«n «o/ini« a |.,H ... |„ iva... nom.rofit ajic-iu y «l.a li ,! all *rva 

aa t ie iS siio man- to meive fuii.ls am ei- seetioM 12.1 (ex.-e|.t a« 
alienv!* iirovaletl in aeftioii 12:l(i)). Tins aiiem-v must la- eapuWe 
ot iilaimiiiK, atlmiaisleiinit, <ooislmatiiig, ami evaluating' u conipre- 

aial laWnlpinita' i.ins in tlie ,ilaiiiii„K ami inmliiet i.f tlie eonipte. 

tuansiivA work anil tiaiiihiir pvofrrains. , n- 

••(A Tlie prime sponsor shall 1 m> em-m.ni-ed to make use of pnhlic 
..ml oriviite oriraiii/ations as delejrate .iKem*ies to carry out components 
of the comprehensive uork ami t.aininir pro^rnm., inchiCnj? xvithou 

u ifli the part icipsU ion of tlie poor, una 
limitation at-ei.i ns mvas serveil. iKliieatiomil 

partKopjition of losuUnts * i .^v ilutttion of the (Oinpreliensi 

icfveii ill the. ^ ,«■{««» »i«n 

work and trainm^ l»i'Viam I ■ | | conduct of 

be provided maximum | p ^ f,,.- fnrtliei (x'cupationnl 

coiilponeiit pi<i{,nauis, mcludni«opp«nMMiit> foi fmtiiu up 

'"oS''lC\lnv?lm'sm!^ eKnlationsl.-assii.t-tliatp.'.- 

.eallll’nl't'lnr ::, i-o i-le-imije ml- 

:mr:;;!i:^:irie:ar;;'ivC 

fnmls. „ ,, 

• Kisioim.r. A«"i i\ iiir-s 

• ■■ ofiil work e\i>erien«'e for stmleiits from lo"- 

Sr*(.tnilies uho are in the f 'f h?“ 

“'n't"') proKmms 1" inln'!lh“nlm\.l^^^^^^^^ '^A 

,„..!m'e Ur^ns .a.fil 



to develop nun?’ nia.Mimim w. ^ 

the‘;!e.Js of .f- ^f' 



ivities dii'octed to 

the neeifs of those .•liroiiicaiiy nnei.ii..wvrva ,' 'v»r jf^/f 

‘tphi; mem prospers, ainl are imah^ l.ev,iuse of 

jC,«l:;'as:isUn..e unaer -Ul- ^ -a 

ti<mal7ir^^^^ jrmernmcnt park’s, high- 

ways, and other himls; 
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**(■1) special pro^rains whirli provide mieinplo^eil of low-in- 
come persons with jobs leading to carct'r onporl unities, iiKdudin|j[ 
new types of careers, in programs desi^neu lo improve the physi 
cal, social, economic, or culiura! condition of die community or 
area .served in fields incluilin^ wiflioul limitation liealth, educa- 
tion, welfare, iiei^liliorliood redevelopment, and public safely, 
which provide ina.ximnm prospects for ailvaiicenieiit and coiitin- 
lied eniploymeni witlioni Federal assistance, wliich jj'ive promise 
of contributing to the broader adoption of new methods of .striKv 
tnring jolxs and ii(*w ntediods of proviilln^ job ladder opiiortuni- 
ties, and which pro\ ide opporl unities for further (K'cupational 
training to fariliiate catvcr advaticeinent ; 

‘*(r>) special [iro^ram.s which concentrate work and training Conoentrated 
sources in urban and rural areas having larce concentrations oremploynent pro- 
pi’oport ions of low-income, uncniploved person^, and wit Ir.n t ini-r ^rou* 
nirn I areas having; >nb>! ant ia I otn inii:i ailoii to iiib,i n a iva-^, w Imi. 
ii re a ppropiiaf fly locnsfd to a.-snre that wi irk and ■ i a i jMiiit oppoi 
tiiliities are extended to the inusi -severely di>ad\ anl aced | ei>oii- 
w bo can rea son a I dy be cxpet'l ed i o bcndii from sin !i "p port nn it le- . 
and w bieb arc supported by spciatic '■uiiiniifincnls o! coopi-rai a r 
from private mid pnblie employers ; 

** ( t») support i^■c and follow up services to snp| dement work and 
training jirograms under this or oilier .Vets in> biding liealib ser> 
ices, counseling, day care for cbibiren. transportation assislam c. 
a lid ol her spec la 1 ^erv ices ms'essa ry to assist iml i\' idnals to acli ie c 
sina ess in work and training programs and in employrnent : 

”(”) employinenl centers and mobile einployinent service mnl- 
to provide lecrnii ineni . cminseling, ami placement services, con 
\eni<*ntlv localeil in urban neigliborlioods and rural areas and 
easily ;uNTssilil<‘ to i!m* mo<t ilis;nl vnniu^iMl : 

*"( s) |o provi'lr imvMt ivr,s to private* omplovcrs, otli**r 

than n<)nprolit t)r/zani/.;Uions, to train or oinploy nin*mployrd r*i 
loNVHiM'tano piostnis, inrimlitijj arranj^riiaMits by <liiv»*l ronlran. 
roimlnn>omrn( ' to emplovtM J^ for a limited pei lod when an ein 
pb>yee ini^lii not be ftilly pro<ln<*t iye, payment for on-tbe jol» 
rounselinjjf ainl oilier supportive services, ptiynient of all or par^ 
of einpbiver t>f .semlni^ re<TU iters into tirban ami rural area^ 

of hijjh eoiU'CMl rat itms or propcntioiis of unemployed or low*in 
come persons, ami payments to permit omid vers to provide eni- 
plovees resident in surli areas Nviib transportation to and from 
\v<>rk or to reimburse such em])loyees for snrii transportation 
'riiat in makin^r surli tvimliurseinents to employers the 
Director shall assure that the ua^^es ]mid atiy employee shall not 
he less than the mininnim uaj/e whieh would he applicable to em 
ployiiient under tlie Fair Dabor Standai*ds Act of lOoH if secUo»- 
t) of such Act applied to the (unployee and be was not exomju 
iiruler section thereof ; ami 

‘‘(Di means of planning, admin istei*iufr. cooialinatinp, and eval- 
uatinj; a c<)nipre]iensive work and training projijrain. 

‘•(h) (/oniimmcinf; duly 1, all work and iraininp component 

programs com! net ed in a community under this sect if m shall be con- 
S 4 >lidatcd into the *omprehensi\ c work and traininjr im)^^ram ami 
Hnancial assistance b>r sucii coiuponeiits shall be provided to the prime 
sponsor unless the Direcioi* detorniiues there is a ^o*)d cause for pro- 
N'iding an extensifm of lime, except as otherwisi* j)rovide<i by substa* 
tion (<•)• After that <late, the work and iraininu components of i>ro 
jjrrams autlnua/ed l)v s(**aion of this A< t and liv s(M*tion titd of part 
K of title II of the Nfanpower Development ami 'fvwmmg Act of 1!)02 
shall t 4 > the maximum extent feasible be linked to tlie com))rehensive 
Work and traininj' juo^raui, inclmlinjx funding through the prime 
sponsor whore a))propi iale. 
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“(r) Tho Director may ^)^ovi<^e fiiiaticial assist anoo to a public 
ajj(‘iicy or private orjjaiii/ation other than a prime sponsor to carry 
out one or nioiv < omponent programs (|es*‘!'ilaMi itt suiHW'tion (u) when 
he determines, after solicitinji and oonsiderin^r (‘ounnents of tlu* prime 
sponsor, if any, that such assistam e would enhance program etTt>ctive- 
ness or iu‘‘‘ej)tance on the part of persons se|■^■ed and would serve the 
purposes of this i»art . 1 n t he rase ot projjrains iifuler subsection f a) ( 1 ) 
of tnis section, nnanci.-d assistance may he provide<l dirwtly to local 
or .State educational agencies pnrsuam to agreements l»etwwn the Di- 
rector and the Secretary of lishor providing foi' the operation of such 
jtrojjrams under direct <;rantsor coiil racts. 



•‘eu)fklv 

“Sec. 126 . The Director shall provide that pro^runis under this part 
shall be designed to deal with the incidence, of long-term uneinpJoy- 
nient among persons fifty-five years and older. In the conduct of such 
programs, the Director shall eiicomage the. employment of such per- 
st)us ns regtilar, part-time, and short-term staff in component programs. 



“i*h»k;k.\m ii.vra .\M> .M.r 

\:V> (a) The Director .sh.all provide for the d«;velopnieiit amt 

i.npl.-iHoi,lati<m of » piourom .t.i.o sysl.'in , oosisl..m « '''' p;"'™; 
sy.stenis for other relevant he.leral prograjns. Mali dat.i dudl la* 

Thel^ jM-ovi.h* for t he cont inning cvalnai ion of the 

progiil’ns umler this part, indmling their etlert iveness m 
stated goals, their impact on related prograins, anrhheir .st i nctu » .u d 
nuMhamsms for the delivery of services, ami he shall nnange for oh- 
tainiiig the opinions of part icipiints about tlie strengt is ’'*** ^‘ 
nes.ses of the programs. This evahiatnm shall mclnde c,unpaiisois 
with proper control groups compo.sed of persons who ha\e not I'*'”'"' 
patedin such programs, ami .dmll seek to .levdoi. . omparat ive data on 
Iwnisls and benefits of work and training programs «uthon/,ed I v 
this Act and h> other Acts including the Manpower * 

Training Act ‘of 10«i2. He may, for this puj;po.<e, contract f»'. 
ivendent evaluations of such program.s or mdividnal piojects. Ihe le 
lult.s of such evaluations shall he includml in the re,,ort re<imre<l by 

Director shall develop ami piil'lisli -lamlards for evahia- 
tiou of program effectiveness in achieving the objectives of this pait. 
Such standards shall Im> .onsidcred m deciding whether to 
supplement financial assistance provided by sections l-h I-«, ‘ 

121)." 
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‘‘Part B— Fivavci.m. Assistavck to Commi’nitv Arnov Pi«of:nA>is 

\\i> lii i \mi Arm i riK.'' 

‘*«iKNK.R \l, l*l«0\ISlu\S KOK n \ANVI \l. ASSISTAXCR 

“Sk<‘. i'lil. ( :G The T^ireclor mny |imvi(le fuiAnrial assistance to 
comrrmnity action ajrotKics for the plannintr. condin t, lulminisi ration 
and evalnatior\ of coinmnnify a<'tion piooi inns and components. 'I'hoso 
components may involve, wit lioni limitat ion. otlier act ivit ies and snp- 

portiujr facilitie.s de>i»:ned to assist participants inclndinjr the elderly 
poor — 

" ( 1 ) to secure and retain meanin^rfnl employment ; 

"(‘J) to attain an adecpiate educat ion ; 

“(;t) to make better use of available income; 

‘‘(4) to provide and maintain aderpiate housing and a suitable 
living environment ; 

to undertake family planning, consistent with personal 
and family goals, religious and moral convictions; 

“(ti) to obtain s»*rvices for the prevention of narcotics addic- 
tion, alcoholism, and the rehabilitation of narcotic addicts and 
alcoholics : 

••(7) to obt;iin emergency assistance through loans or grants to 
meet immediate and urgent individual and mmily iieeils, includ- 
ing the need for health services, nutritious food, housing, and 
eruploynient -related assistance*; 

“(H) to remove obstacles and solve personal and family prob- 
lems which block the achievement of sidf-sufliciency : 

“(!») to achieve greater participation in the atfairs of the com- 
munity; and 

“(10) to make, more fret|ncii( and etfective use of other pw- 
grams related to the purposes of this tit le. 



‘•srmAI. CKtMiliXMS ANli VSSlSTAXrK 

“Skc. -2->± (a ) In order to st imnlatc act ions to meet ordeal with par 
ticulurly critical needs or problems of the poor which are common to a 
numlier of eommunities, the 1 tirector may develop and carry on special 
programs under this si'ction. This Jiuthoriiy shall be Us4*d only where 
the Dinrtor determines that the objectives sought could not la* ell'ec- 
tively achieved through the iis^* of authorities under sect imi 221, in- 
cluding assistance to components or pro jects ba.s<*d on intMlels developed 
and promulgated by him. It shall also U' used only with respect to 
programs wliich (.V) involve activities which can be iiicor|>orat(Hl into 
or lie closidy coordinatetl with community a<tion programs, (H) invobe 
significant new combinations of resource-^ or new and innovative ap- 
proaches, or ((') are structured in a way (hat will, within the limits of 
the type of assi.stance or activities contemplated, most fully and ell'ec- 
tively pnanote the purpose's of this title. Subject tti such conditions as 
may be appropriate fo assure effective and etiicient administration, 
the Director may provitle tinancial assistance to puldic or private non- 
profit agencies to carry on local projects initiated under such .special 
programs: but he shall tio so in a manner that will encourage, wher- 
ever feasible, the, inclusion of tin* assisted projects in community action 
progrnm.s, with a view to minimizing possible duplication and pro- 
moting efficiencies in the u.sc> of common facilities and services, better 
assi.sting pei'sons or families having a variety of needs, and otherwi.se 
securing from the funds committed the greatest possible ininact in 
promoting family ami individual self-sutficiein v. Programs under this 
section shall include tho.se described in the following paragraph.s; 
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"(8) A program to be known as ^Senior Opportunities and 
Services* designed to identify and meet the needs of older, poor 
parsons above the age of 80 in one or more of the following areas : 
^elopment and provision of new employment and v^unteer 
servioes; effective referral to existing health, welfare, employment, 
housing, legal, consumer, transTOrtation, location, and ^rea* 
tional and other services; stimulation and creation of additional 
services and programs to remedy gaps and deficiencies in presently 
existing services and programs; modification of existing proce- 
dures, Migibility requirements and program structures to facilitate 
the greater use of, and participation in, public services by the 
older poor; development of all-season recreation and service cen- 
ters controlled by older persons themselves; and such other activi- 
ties and services as the Director may determine are necessary or 
specially appropriate to meet the neras of the older poor and to 
assure them greater self-sufficiency. In administering this pro- 
gram Um Director shall utilize to the maximum extent feasible 
Hie services of the^ Administration of Aging in accordance with 
agreements with the ^cretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



title ni-^raciAL^PRO^ poverty 



“Part H — .\.‘<si8TANrK fT^R Mior.vnt, and Othkr Seasonally 
Kmwxiykd, Farmworkers and Their Familim 

“STATE'.MENT OF PURPOSE 

“^FC 311. The purpose of this part is to assist migrant and seasonal 
farrmvorkers and their families to improve their living conditions 
and ilevelop skills necessai v for a productive and self-sufficient life 
in an increasingly complex and technological society. 

“financial assistance 

“Sec 312 (a) The Director mav provide financial assistance to 
assi^' State and local agencies, private nonprofit institutions aiul 
cooperatives in developing and carrying out programs to fulfill the 

purj>o» oHlus under this pail may include projects or 

“(1) to meet the immediate needs of migrant and Masonal 
farmworkers and their families, such as day care for children, 
educiitioii, health services, improved housing and sanitation t in- 
cluding the provision and maintenance of emergency and tem- 
porary hoiLsing and sanitation facilities), legal advice and repie- 
sentation, and consumer training and counseling; 

“(2) to promote incivased coiinminity aciniptaiioe of iiiignint 
and seasonal farmworkers and their families: and 

“(3) to equip unskilled migrant and seasonal farmworkers and 
members of their families as appropriate through education and 
training to meet the changing demands in agnciillural emplov- 
ment brought about by teilinological advancement and to take 
advantage of opportunities available to impi-ovo their well-being 
and self-sufficiency hy gaining regular or pennaneni employment 
or by participating in avaihiTdc Cioveniment training programs. 



"Senior Oppoi 
tuflitios and 

Sorvloos*" 
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GLOSSARY OF ACRONYMS 



ABE 

ACEOA 

AFDC 

AIC 

AOC 

APA 

BAT 

BAVE 

BAVLP 

BES 

BFS 

BIA 



Division of Adult Basic Education, OE, HEW 

or 

Adult basic education programs 

Advisory Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Apprenticeship and Training 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children (SSA) 

Apprenticeship Information Center (ES) 

Adult Opportunity Center (ES) 

Assistance Payments Administration, SRS, HEW 
(formerly Bureau of Family Services) 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
Manpower Administration, Department of 
Labor 

Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education, OE, 
HEW (now Bureau of Adults Vocational and 
Library Programs) 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library 
Programs, OE, HEW 

Bureau of Employment Security, MA, DOL 

Bureau of Family Services, HEW (now Assist^ 
once Payments Administration) 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior 



BOP Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice 

BWP Bureau of Work Programs, MA, DOL (now Bureau 

of \tork-Training Programs) 

BWTP Bureau of Work -Training Programs, MA, DOL 

CAA Community Action Agency (in local communities) 

CAMPS Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 

CAP Division of Community Action Programs, OEO 












CATP 

CEB 

CEP 

CSES 

CWT 

DAS 

DMDT 

DOL 

DPW 

E^D 

E^SEA 

EDA 



EEOC 

EOA 

EOC 

ES 

FY 

GED 

HEW 

HRD 



iiliiiiiiii& 



Committee on Administration of Training 
Programs 

Community Employment and Betterment (clZso 
oalled Operation Mainstream^ or Nelson 
programs) 



Concentrated Employment Program 

California State Employment Service 

Community Work and Training programs, SSA- 
Title IV (new Work Incentive Program) 

Division of Apprenticeship Standards (in 
State governments) 

Division of Manpower Development and Train- 
ing, OE, HEW 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Department of Public Welfare (in State or 
local governments) 

Experimental and Demonstration Programs 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Economic Development Administration, 
Department of Commerce 
or 

Economic Development Act 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

Economic Opportunity Act 

Economic Opportunity Council 

Employment Service 

Fiscal Year 



General Equivalency Diploma 



iiiiliiiftifM- 



u. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Human Resources Development (USES) 
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HUD 


U, S, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


MA 


Manpower Administration, Department of 
Labor 


MAREC 


Manpower Administration Regional Executive 
Committee 


MDTA 


Manpower Development and Training Act 
or 

Programs authorized by above Act 


MDTA-rr and 0-T-S 


MDTA - Part-time and Other-Than-Skill 
Programs 


MSES 


Missouri State Employment Service 


NC 


New Careers (also called Sdheuer programs) 


NMAC 


National Manpower Advisory Committee 


NYC 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


OE 


Office of Education, HEW 


OEO 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


QIC 


Opportunity Industrialization Centers 


OJT 


On-The-Job Training 


OMPER 


Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and 
Research, MA, DOL (as of Oct, 23, 1967, 
OMPER was abolished and its functions 
absorbed directly into the Manpower 
Administration) 


PCOM 


President *s Committee on Manpower 


PHS 


Public Health Service, HEW 


PWEDA 


Public Works and Economic Development Act 
(succeeded Economic Development Act) 


R^D 


Research and Demonstration Division, CAP, OEO 
or 

Research and Demonstration Programs 


RAR 


MDTA - Section 241 programs for Redevelopment 
Area Residents 
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RPP§E 


Office of Research, Flans, Programs, and 
Evaluation, OEO 


RSA 


Rehabilitation Services Administration, SRS, 
HEW (foifnerty the Vocational Rehab'il'ita- 
tion Administration) 


S6A 


Small Business Administration, Department of 
Gommerce 


SER 


Service -Employment -Redevelopment (Spanish - 

American Programs in the Southwest) j 

j 


SI 


Special Impact (also called Kennedy^avits | 

programs) j 


SP 


Division of Special Field Projects, GAP, OEO j 


SRS 


Social and Rehabilitation Service, HEW j 


SSA 


Social Security Act 
or ... 

Social Security Administration j 


USES 


o * I 

United States Employment Service i 


VA 


.... ii 

Veterans Administration | 

iJ 

1 


VEA 


1 

Vocational Education Act | 


VRA 


i 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act | 




vLational Rehabilitation Administration (nou j 

Rehabilitation Services Adninistratzon) ! 


WEP or WET 


Work Experience and Training Program, EOA- ^ 

Title V 


WIGS 

WIP 


Women in Gommunity Service 

Work Incentive Program, SSA-Title IV (fomerly 
Community Jiork and Training) 


YOG 


Youth Opportunity Genter (ES) 
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District Supervisor, Field 
Operations 



St. Louis Job Corps Center for 
Women 



Douglas Duncan 
Director 



James J, Hearn 

Chief, Training and Technical 
Assistance Branch 



Charles S. Brown* 
Vocational Education 
Coord inator 



D. Livingston 
Placement Officer 



Walter Mazurek 
Reports Analysis Officer 
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STATE AGENCIES 






! 



MISSOURI STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 



State 



Burl Cummings 
Chairman, State CAMPS 

Herman Jullen 
Director 



St. Louis 

Charles DeLargy 
Metropolitan Area Manager 

William F. Fogler 
Downtown Office Manager 

J. C. Dunn 
MDTA Coordinator 

• 

Lester Sherfleld 
Manager, YOC 



Springfield 

Richard Donnell 
Manager Local Office 

Homer H. Kllburn 
Employment Service 
Supervisor 

Murrel W. Hough 
Employment Counselor 

j. R. Miller 
Supervisor of Special 
Applicant Services 

Kenneth Young 
HRD Technician 



MISSOURI STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 



Hubert Wheeler 
Commissioner of Education 



B. W. Robinson | 

Assistant Commissioner and I 

Director of Vocational j j 

Education ! 

Bill J. Ghan 
Director, Adult Basic 
Education | 

- 

V 

•I 

} 



DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL 
rehabilitation 



Joy 0. Talley 
Director 



Charles P. Elliott 
coordinator. In Charge of 
Field Services 



St. Louis District Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Paul M. Kinder 
District Supervisor 

John M. Normlle 
Assistant District 
Supervisor 

Jerry Finley 

Project Director, Pruett- 
Igoe Demonstration Project 

MISSOURI STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 

DIVISION OF WELFARE 



UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
EXTENSION CENTER (ST, LOUIS) 

Donald W. Mocker 
Director, Adult Basic 
Education Program 
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Paul Farley 

Work Experience and Training 
Supervisor III 



Jean Heyle 

Director, Greene County 
Welfare Office 
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ST. LOUIS 



Father Cervantes 
Assistant to the Mayor for 
Manpower 

Brockman Schumacher 
Director, Comprehensive 
Manpower Program 

T. H^nry Boyd 
Director, CEP 



St. Louis Model City Agency 

A. Donald Bourgeois 
Executive Director 

Louis Berra 

Administrative Assistant 



Human Development Corporation 

Curtis Gatlin 
Manpower Director 

Peter Rein 
Director, ABE 

J. J. Donaldson 
Director, Data Control 
Center 

Commodore Jones 
Director, NYC 

Fred Geldmacher 
Supervisor, NYC Center 

William L. Terrill 
Coordinator, Special 
Impact Program 

Dewayne Allen 
Director, New Careers 
Program 



Voluntary Improvement Program 

James E. Wright 
Director 

Jane Flaherty 

Coordinator, St. Theresa's 
Center 

James Ray 

Coordinator, St. Bridget's 
Center 

Father Shocklee 

Pastor, St. Bridget's Church 

James Crawford 
Master Teacher 



Jewish Employment and Vocational 
Service 

Harry Kaufer 
Executive Director 

David Gredltzer 

Assistant Executive Director 

Sam Goldberg 

Supervisor, Evaluation and 
Training Center 

James Click 

Project Director, Evaluation 
and Training Center 

Fred Karches 

Executive Director, St. Louis 
Work Opportunities Unlimited 



Dr. S. Edward Gilbert 
Administrative Assistant, 
New Careers Program 
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St. Louis Public Schools 

Raymond J . Sacks 
Director, Vocational and 
Technical Education 

William L. Uphouse 
Operations Supervisor, . 
Vocational Education 

Jacques Beers 

Supervisor- in-char jge. 

Vocational Education 

Charles Brasfield 
Principal, Lincoln High 
School 

St. Louis Work Experience 
Program 

William R. Ebbinghaus 
Project Director 

John T. Fleming 
Assistant Project Director 

David Filiatreau 
Educational Coordinator 

Jerrold B. Packman 
Testing Supervisor 

Victor Thomas 

ABE Instructor , i.. 



St. Louis Urban League 

William Douthlt 
Executive Director 

Alvin E. Wesley 
Deputy Director 

John Manns 

Director of Economic 
Development and 
Employment 

Paul Cyaig 
Director of OJT 

Gerald Thomas 

Director of Pre-Vocational 
Project 

Wilbur Stewart 
Job Developer 



Cardinal Ritter Institute 

Rev. Robert P. Slattery, 
M.S.W. 

Director 

John M. Lally, M.S.W. 
Associate Director 

Mary Clare Geerling 
Coordinator, Pilot Training 
Program for Home Health 
Aides 
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SPRINGFIELD 



Ozarks Area Community Action 
Corporation 

H. Sam Francis 
Director 

Jack B . Gideon 
Deputy Director 

Margery Tarvestad 
Assistant Director for ' 
Program Development 

Vernon Weatherman 
Director, NYC and 
former Budget Director 

Melville Dark 
Manpower Director 

Frank Rys 
OJT Director 

Robert Montgomery 
Operation Mainstream 
Director 

HOPE Center, Community 
Aides: 

George Bennett 
Elizabeth McFadden 
J. C. Newman 



School District of Springfield 

David W. Berryman 
Director, Vocational, 
Industrial and Technical 
Education 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Industrial Relations Research Institute 
Dr. John Brandi Dr. Robert Lampman 

Glen Cain Dr. Gerald Somers 

Dr . Lee Hansen Dr . Murray Tucker 

Dr. Robinson Hollister Dr. Harold Watts 

Dr. Burton Welsbrod 

*Asterisk indicates that individual is no longer associated with 
the agency . 
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